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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
Our Winds—their Effect on our Soil 
and Vegetation. 
BY A. FENDLER, ALLENTON, MO. 

The earth’s surface is heated by the rays of 
the sun, but very unequally ; more where it 
consists of bare rock gravel or sand, and less 
where it consists of water; more where the 
rays strike vertically, less where they impinge 
obliquely. Our atmosphere, on the other hand, 
iswarmed not by the direct rays of the sun, 
but by contact with the sun-heated ground. 

The columns of air thus heated expand, be- 
come lighter and rise until they reach aregion 
where, from the inferior resistance of surround- 
ing strata, they are allowed to flow off horizon- 
tally to cooler districts, while their vacated 
places below are filled by denser strata of air 
streaming towards those places from different 
pointe of the compass. The atmospheric cur- 
rents thus produced, when low and sweeping 
along the surface of the earth are termed winds. 

The rise and progress of the principal winds 











and currents of air is, or ought to be, well 
known to science; but to explain them here 
would lead me too far from the object of this 
article. Suffice it to say, that it is not only 
possible, hut even probable, that the very same 
particle of nitrogen that is exhaled from our 
tungs this moment may, in two or three days 
from now, if starting with a southern wind, 
float somewhere near Lake Superior; then 
shifting round to north east, east and south- 
east, cross in one place or another the coast 
of the Eastern States ; in due time it may min- 
gle with the trade winds, and after loading it- 
self with the fragrance of many a South Amer- 
ican flower, ascend, by theaid of tropical beat, 
to the upper regions. From thence slowly 
turning north-westward, it will be carried with 
the great returning current towards the coast ot 
Texas or Louisiana, where, having gradually 
descended in its horizontal course, it appears 
again as a surface wind from the south; and 
thus in completing its great circuit traverses 
once more the State of Missouri. 

According to the region from which they 
blow, the winds are very different in their pe- 
culiarities. Inour State they are dry and cold 
when coming from west, west-north-west and 
north-west, because these winds are merely 
currents of the air sinking down from the cold, 
dry, elevated, wrial strata above the Rocky 
Mountains, sometimes rushing with great vio- 
lence towards theS. E. to fill up the attenuated 
atmosphere in the region of trade winds. They 
are especially piercing in winter and dreaded by 
man and beast. In sweeping the interior of a 
large, dry continent, they can take up no mois- 
ture along their route, and hence are remark- 
ably dry. 

Winds coming from south-west are also dry 
but warmer, being sometimes among the hot- 
test of our winds. 

Winds from due north, though cold, are not 
so dry nor so piercing as those from the north- 
west. North-east winds are cold and damp; 
sometimes in winter, loaded with snow, they 
come to us as heavy snow storms [here very 
rare. | 

East winds, but especially south-east winds, 
briog either rain or the vapor necessary to form 











rain; for they traverse that mighty body of 
warm water called the guli-stream, which, like 
an immense steaming cauldron supplies contin- 
ually with an inexhaustible supply of moisture 
the layers of air gliding over it. The volume 
of thisimmense oceanic river is more than that 
of 3000 such streams as the Mississippi river 
put together. Its maximum temperature is 86° 
—or 9° above that of the neigboring water of 
the ocean. 

Hence south-east winds give a _ peculiar 
mildness and softness to the atmosphere, and 
from this quarter we have to expect our sup- 
plies of moisture more than from anywhereelse. 

Though we see that most of the rain-dis- 
charging clouds come from S. W., W. and N, 
W., yet we know to a certainty that the mois- 
ture they contain has been first wafted unob- 
served, as invisible vapor from the S.E. towards 
the W. and N.W., where, in meeting the cold 
western currents, it was greedily taken up by 
them, condensed into clouds and carried along 
with them back towards E. and S. E., the 
clouds dropping the condensed vapor in the 
shape of rain. These rains from the west are 
generally of short duration, for when the con- 
densation has taken place, the supply of mois- 
ture is exhausted, and though the western 
winds keep on blowing, they bring nothing but 
a bright atmosphere and a clear sky, until they 
may have been supplied by another load of va- 
por from the south-east. 

Our south wind being for the most parta 
mere continuation of the upper current return- 
ing from the tropics, is also more or less loaded 
with moisture, according as its descent upon 
the Gulf of Mexico happens to be further off 
or nearer to the coast of the Southern States. 
It also, no doubt, takes moisture from the wa- 
ters of the Mississippi. But all the moisture it 
may contain remains invisible to us, on ac- 
count of the steadily increasing temperature it 
acquires in passing over the heated ground. 

Day after day, during the greater part of the 
summer months, the southern wind, rising 
about eight in the morning and lalling to rest 
about six inthe evening, keeps on its steady 
and even course towards the north. Where- 
ever it meets the determined resistance of the 
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cold northern currrent, 4 contest for the ascend- 
ency ensues. ‘Then may be seen a whirling 
andtumbling of clouds, and the clash of invisi- 
ble arms is heard. Peals of thunder more 
deafening than the roar of artillery shake the 


earth ; vivid flashes of lightning dart from the - 


threatening clouds. As the result of this hos- 
tile meeting large drops of rain—not of blood— 
begin to fall, followed by streams of fertile 
showers, a blessing to the farmerand a reliefto 
suffering nature. Soon the shattered clouds 
move hurriedly off, leaving a lovely sky as se- 
rene and bright as ever. Though some traces 
of destruction may be observable in the wake 
of this war of elements, it will be found that 
the general good resulting from it, far out- 
weighs the damage done. One thing is sure 
as to the result of these conflicts: the southern 
current will always be the loser, being obliged 
to give up its coveted showers, even if it be 
successful in overwhelming the northern cur 
rent. We, in this region of Missouri, could 
have wished that some of these contests had 
happened a little nearer home this summer, 
and not so far north and west, for then our 
crops would not have suffered so much from 
drouth. 

The greatest number of our winds blow from 
S., S. E., W.N.W., and W.; the smallest 
number from N. N. E. 

Southern winds have generally descended to 
the surface of the earth long before entering 
the cooler latitudes of the Mississippi Valley, 
and in their course over the sun-heated ground 
increase their temperature the more the further 
they go north; so that in summer the good 
people at Fort Snelling, Minnesota, often ex- 
perience a heat of 10° to 15° higher than those 
at New Orleans. ‘The western and north-west- 
ern winds, in sinking down from the upper re- 
gions, may bring with them their original, un- 
mitigated cold; and as this sinking most gen- 
erally happens very suddenly between the lati- 
tudes of 39° and 46°, the greatest difference of 
temperature between extreme heat and cold 
may be expected west and north-west of Mis- 
souri. And we find indeed that, east of the 
Rocky Mountains, these are the very latitudes 
that are pre-eminently exposed to the most ab- 
rupt changes of temperature as well as those of 
moisture and drouth. 

From the character of the different winds as 
given above, we may judge of their effects.— 
That warm winds accelerate, and cold ones re- 
tard, vegetation, is well known. What partic- 
ular effect the great changes of temperature, 
caused by the sudden shifting of winds from a 
south-easter to a north-wester, may have on 
vegetation, we are not yet prepared positively 
to assert—though it may be inferred that it 
must be a very trying test to the cellular tis- 
sue, especially as some of the most sudden 
changes take place in the months of March 
and April. 

But there are two winds which deserve our 
particular attention on account of the very im- 
portant part they playin vegetable life. These 
are the humidity-bearing S. E. and S. S. E, 
winds. In very warm weather in June and Ju- 
ly they are apt tq do considerable mischief to 


|vegetation. Their superabundance of mois- 
‘ture and their “force of vapor” bring about 
those peculiar conditions favorable to the devel- 
opment and growth of fungus in the form of 
blight, rot and mildew. 





GESTATION OF ANIMALS. 


PE«lOD OF GESTATION AND 








KINDS OF 
INCUBATION. 
ANIMALS. — sHorTEST MEAN LONGEST 
PERIOD. PERIOD. PERIOD. 

DAYS. DAYS, DAYS. 
Mare, 322 371 419 
Cow, 240 283 321 
Ewe, 146 154 161 
Sow, 109 115 143 
She Goat, 150 156 163 
She Ass, 365 389 391 
She Buffalo, 281 308 335 
Bitch, 55 60 63 
She Cat, 49 50 56 
Doe Rabbit, 29 28 35 
Turkey, 24 26 30 
Hen, 19 21 24 
Duck, 28 30 32 
Goose, 27 30 33 
Pigeon, 16 18 20 





THE WHEAT MIDGE. 

The common v heat midge ( Cecidomyia Tritici) 
ig an insect which was introduced into this 
country some twenty or thirty years ago trom 
Europe, and which, according to returns, from 
the different counties of the State of New York, 
which were thoroughly sifted and footed up by 
che Secretary of their State Agricultural Socie- 
ty, destroyed in one single year in that single 
State, the enormous amount of fifteen million 
dollars’ worth of wheat. 

In England, the largest amount of wheat it 
was ever known to destroy in one single year 
was one-twentieth of the entire crop. Such 
a small per centage as that American farmers 
would not think worth talking about; but 
here the wheat midge often takes over half the 
entire crop. 

The reason is simple—in England there are 
no less than three parasitic insecis preying up 
on the wheat midge; in this country, there is 
not one, because it wisely immigrated here 
without its parasites. One wonld think that 
common sense would indicate to our Govern- 
ment the wise policy, as a matter of dollars 
and cents, of importing the parasites, particu- 
larly as the whole operation need not cost more 
than a few thousand dollars. But, no. Al- 
though this plan was long ago recommended 
by some ofthe best entomologists in the coun- 
try, Dr. Fitch for example, it has never been 
adopted, and probably rever wil! be. Why? 
Because our Legislatures think that the insects 
are such very minute objects, that they are un- 
worthy their notice; forgetting thatthe plague 
of flies, the plague of lice, and the plague of lo- 
custs, were three of the worst plagues that God 
in his wrath sent to afflict the rebellious land 
of Egypt. 

The wheat midge itself, in its perfect or wing- 
ed form, is a small, two-winged fly, shaped 
much like a mosquito, but considerably smaller 
and with an orange-colored abdomen. It comes 
out in June from under the ground, where it had 


ing to the latitude, and jays its eggs upon the 
ears of wheat when they arein blossom. These 
quickly hatch out into the orange-colored little 
maggots, which do all the mischief, sucking 
out the life-blood of the future kernel, so that it 
shrinks up to nothing. 

When well fed, they mostly go underground 
and construct a very filmy cocoon, which ad- 
heres strongly to the surrounding earth, and 
inside which they transform next spring into the 
pupa state. But a few remain in the ear and 
construct their cocoon there, which fits go 
closely to their bodies, that it is only visible 
where it projects a little at each end, the coc. 
coon itself being transparent, and finer and 
more filmy than the most delicate gold-beater’s 
skin. ‘The practical inference to be drawn 
therefrom is, that when farmers are cleaning 
wheat, which is infested, or suspected of being 
infested by the wheat midge, they ought always 
to burn up or otherwise destroy the “tailings.” — 
For these ‘tailings’? will doubtless contain 
many of the larve that have stayed in the ear, 
which, if not destroyed, might hatch out next 
season into the perfect fly, and propagate the 
breed.—Practical Entomologist. 


—_——_—______—_¢¢g—-——— 


Fall Fairs and Cattle Shows. 


This isthe favorite season of the year—the 
most beautiful month of the twelve—when our 
thrilty farmers and fruit-growers, our ingenious 
mechanics, and our enterprising manufacturers 
assemble in their county seats and State capi- 
tals totake account of the year’s progress and 
products. They compare notes, and compete 
for prizes. Each brings his best pigs and pota- 
toes, plows and pumpkins, apples, pears and 
quinces. There are in the tents and stalls 
great mountains of breathing beef—good-na- 
tured bulls, gentle cows, with tired calves; short 
horns, long horns, and no horns—Durhams, 
Devons, Ayrshires, Alderneys, Herefords, Gal- 
loways, etc., each with excellent points. Horses 
of all sizes, colors and qualities—Arabians, for 
speed ; Normans, for artillery ; Clevelands, tor 
roadsters ; Clydesdales, for the plow; Hunters, 
for the saddle; Blackhawks and Morgans, for 
families and physicians; Shetlanders, for boys 
andgiris. Whatspirit! Whatspeed! What 
power! What pride! [But we beg the man- 
agers not to turn these, their most useful annual 
exhibitions, into those low, miserable and wick- 
ed horse-races where gamblers, tipplers, and 
thieves do congregate, to the shame and disgust 
of all decent people.| Look at the innocent, 
timid, beseeching-faced sheep. They almost 
ask you to open the gate and release them from 
their prison-pens, that they may hie to their 
green pastures. Here are the long-wooled 
Leicestershires ; there the fine-wooled Merinoes; 
here the dark-faced and best of all mutton- 
sheep—the hardy, handsome Southdowns. Fur- 
ther on are the lazy, lymphatic adipose pigs— 
Suffolks, Berkshires, Essexes,Chesters, Chinese ; 
you willsee no “‘ Land-Pikes” at these shows. 
Now let us look at the poultry. What a 
chattering among the Chittagongs, Shangbaes, 
Dorkings, Black Spanish, Polanders, Sea- 
brights, Bantams, Burmahs! See how those 
gobblers strut! wonder if they dream of Christ- 
mas, or of|their certain fate ? 

What apples! What pears! And how fra- 
grant the golden quinces! Won’t they flavor 





the apple-sauce? Do look at the grapes! 
What beets, turnipsand squashes! ‘Oh, my! 
where did they come from?”’ Notice the sun- 
burnt men trying the new pumps, straw cutters, 
fanning mills, mowers and reapers; while the 
good women are examining new ranges, stoves, 








Igin all winter, the time varying a little accord- 


churns, clothes-washers, wringers, sewing-™a- 
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—— 
chines, and other labor-saving implements. All 
are having a good time generally. Returning 
each to his home, reflecting on what he has 
seen, he determines to improve his stock, seeds, 
roots, plants, fruits, machinery—and last, but 
not Jeast, he resolves to improve his wife, his 
children and himself. The next annual fair 
shall bring him a prize for something, if it be 
only for a potato. Sothespirit of useful rival- 
ryand competition is awakened, and great good 
to the nation and the world is-the result. 
P.S.—Keep away from the side shows—of 
two-headed calves, five-legged sheep, striped 
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pigs, gambling tables, and drinking saloons. 
Buy a season ticket, and “look out for pick- 
pockets.”’ 
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Soiling vs. Pasturing. 

Let me recite the experience and practice of 
afriend of mine. Coming into possession of 
about nine acres of land, in the neighborhood 
ofa good market, made by the demands ofa 
large literary institution, he cast about as to 
what was to be done. Two cows and a horse 
was the stock in trade for neat cattle. He was 
obliged to pay per season, men for pasturage, 
what they thought it was worth, and at the 
same time it was nosmall job to drive his cows 
back and forth. That determined him to keep 
The greatest trouble was 
By good 





his cows in the barn. 
the rapid accumulation of manure. 
husbandry he properly secured that—he kept 
feeding it to his crops. Finding his crops in- 


JS 
P .o_—— 
creasing, he added another cow. Another cow 4 





THE BRAHMA FOWL. 


A correspondent says, an experience 
of five years in keeping this breed of fowls 
has been productive of the following re- 
sults: 

1. The knowledge that these fowls are 
unequalled as winter layers. 

2. That their eggs average larger and 
are richer than those of any other breed. 

3. Their home-like domestic qualities 
qualify them for confinement in srall 
yards, which, with little orno disposition 
to roam, makes them a desirable fowl 
for cities and villages. 

4. Their superior quality for the table 
cannot be denied. Kill and pick one, 
and you have something that will do for 
a meal fora fair sized family. One will 
weigh as much as two common fowls. 

5. Their chickens are hardy, easily 
raised and grow rapidly; and, last of 
all, they are fine, handsome-looking 
fowls, such as a man can take pride in 
showing to his friends.— Vermont Farmer. 

Another writer says: ‘‘When asupply 
of new-laid eggs is required in the win- 
ter, irrespective of temperature, Cochins, 
or Brahmas, are the mostto be depended 
upon, as when they have attained an age 
of seven or eight months, the pullets lay 
irrespective of season, if they are well fed. 
They have the advantage of not requir- 
ing a large space, and of being easily 
confined by low fences; but, for their 
size, they are necessarily large eaters. 
If eggs alone is the object, keep Ham- 
burgh or Spanish.” 





only made more manure. More manure, hus- 
banded in the sane way, made more crops, 
and the third year he added another cow. 

Now began another serious difficulty. His 
barn was toosmall. Still, at the end of the 
fourth year, he put in another cow, and set 
himself at work to get up a new barn, and 
when I last saw him he had a new barn with 
modern improvements, of good size, a horse, a 
pair of cattle, and five cows, and yet had not 
thought of buying more land, but wanted more 


THE BARBERRY FOR HEDGES. 

A correspondent Farmer 
says: ‘I have fourstands ofthe Barberry hedge, 
eight years old—each stand originally from a 
single seed. The canes of each stand now 
number seventy to one hundred, thrown from a 
single centre, just as the twenty to thirty rye 
straws proceed from a single grain. 


of the Wisconsin 


These canes proceed in a curve at first, then 
assume a perpendicular, the top of the common 
stand rising each year, till a height of eight to 
ten feet is attained, after which there appears no 
In breadth, 
each stand of canes reaches about two feet at! 


cow. 
Now, people who do not want a large accu- 


mulation of manure and a gradual increase of! farther inereane of the height. 
crops, should not adopt that style. But it seems 
to me that, in our towns, where homesteads 
are in small lots and not easily procured, no 
better course can be pursued than soiling the 
cow, and at the same time fattening the soil.— 
New Eng. Homestead. 
a 





eight vears old. [| think the plants should be} 
set about fourteen inches apart. There is no! 
difficulty in growing plants from the seed, by 
planting either in fall or spring, and keeping 
clear of weeds the first year. 

As to the Barberry for a strong, enduring 
and every way sufficient live fence, lam unable 
to think of any cause of failure. I have often 
pointed out to farmers my several Barberry 
stands, and asked their opinions as to whether 
they would turn stock. In every case they have 
said it would beimpossible for any animal to go 
through, unless by violence compelled ; and in 
such case an animal would prefer to attempt 
breaking down the strongest fence. The 
prickles, though small and slender, are exceed- 
ingly hard and sharp, and at right angles with 
the cane—each cane thus presenting a defence 
of fixed bayonets.” 
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Beer—CurttinG uP AND Preservinc.—In cut- 
ting up beef for salting, regard should be had 
to the size of the pieces, and their relation to 
each other when put down. In other words, a 
family resemblance should be pursued in the 
different strata, as placed in the barrel. When 
designed for family use it will be found conve- 
nient to cut into pieces suited to a day’s con- 
sumption. For preserving meat the N.E. Far- 
mer says: Pack the pieces in casks, giving a 
slight sprinkling of salt between each piece ; 
cover with a pickle by boiling together, in four 
gallons of water, eight pounds of salt, three 
pounds brown sugar, three ounces of saltpetre, 
one ounce pearlash, for one hundred pounds of 
meat. Keepa flat stone on the meat. that it 
may be immersed in the pickle. Put down in 
this way, beef will keep a year, and rather im- 
prove by age. 





Mould is indispensable in every soil, anda 
healthy supply can alone be preserved through 
the cultivation of clover and the grasses, by the 
turning of green crops, or by the application of 
composts rich in the elements of mould. 


All lands on which clover or the grasses are 
grown, must either have time in them natural- | 
ly, or that mineral must be artificially supplied 
—it matters but little whether it be supplied 














in the form of stone-lime, oyster lime or marl. 


Trapping Sheep-Killing Dogs. 

Dogs will sometimes get together by night 
and ely away in search of sheep, and on finding 
them will attack and kill most generally more 
or less of them and injure others. I would re- 
commend those having sheep killed to placethem 
in a pile together, or to leave at least one of 
thern where the dogs h.ave left it; then put four 
or six lengths of tence around the dead sheep, 
made of sawed scantling. Commence by lay- 
ing the seantling on the ground, and as you lay 
them up, draw the scantling in,the width of them 
every time around, and build a fence high 
enough in this way that a dog cannot jump it; 


lthen lock the corners well, and you have a pen 


that dogs can go over into from the outside 
readily, and, when once over, they cannot get 
out again until they are belped out. In this 
way, in a few nights, you will be quite likely 
to get the very same dogs that killed your 
sheep, as they wil! have the curiosity or desire 
to go over the ground a second time. 

It will be better to keep etill about having 
your sheep killed, for if you make any search 
for the dogs you need not be at all surprised 
if you find every man’s dog caretully shut up 
over-night. It is not at all likely that the dogs 
will have had the blood stains washed from 
them, or any particles of wool removed from 
betwixt their teeth, on their return home in the 
morning, after having been out over-night in 
sheep-killing.— Cor. Co. Gent. 


- ------ -—~—> -0- > - —- 
Casumere Goats.—R. W. Scott, of Franklin, 
recently sold 8 Cashmere goats for $300 each. 
Also his crop of Cashmere Wool, in New York, 
at $L per Ib., on the average, and this in the 
rough. There is an increased demand in the 
New York market for this wool.—|Farmer’s 
Home Journal, Lexington, Ay. 
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The Changes of the Moon in Relation to 
the Fall of Rain. 
BY A. FENDLER, ALLENTON, MO. 

The belief that there exists a certain connec- 
tion between the moon’s phases and the changes 
in the weather in favor of rain, isso deeply and 
firmly rootedin the minds of many farmers, as 
to constitute one of their most inveterate preju- 
dices, which no reason nor ridicule can ever 
eradicate. There is, however, one method left 
that will speak more forcibly than anything 
else to the common sense of men and convince 
them of truth, if they have any desire to be 
convinced at all—namely, the presentation of 
tacts as exhibited to the eye in plain numbers. 

In examining my meteorological records from 
the first of April, 1864, to September 16th, 
1867, extending, with the exception of Novem- 
ber, 1865, through a period of over forty 
months, I find the whole number of rainy days 
to be 355, and the whole number of the moon’s 
phases, 167, of which only 37 happen to be 
rainy, and 130 dry. 

This proves that, although there were yet 
130 moon’ phases cand dates for rain, none of 
the other 318 rainy days happened to hit up- 
on onethem. This is certainly a bad showing 
for the moon-theory—and, if anything, points 
the contrary way—namely, that the changes 
of the moon are connected with dry days. 

To give the advocates of the moon theory 
some advantage, let us be liberal, and inter- 
pret itso as to extend the moon’s influence to 
the next day following the phase of the moon. 
In so doing, we get 31 days more for them, 
making a total of 68 days—whereas, the prop 
er proportion for the two days of each phase- 
interval of seven days should be, according to 
the simple Rule of Three, (7: 355 = 2: 101) 
101 days instead of 68. For the remaining 
five days of each phase-interval, we have left 
287 rainy days, or 115 for two; that is to say, 
that while a certain number of moon’s change 
days have only 68 rainy days, an equal num- 
ber of not change-days have 115 rainy days. 

Thus we have arrived at the remarkable 
result, thatthe days of the change of the moon, 
and the next following one also, are, on ar aver 
age, dryer than any of the other days, and that 
it would be safer and more in accordance with 
facts to prophecy no rain on the days of change. 

How, then, can we account for the prevalence 
of the existing perverse notion? It shows 
plainly that when a preconceived idea, that 
suits his fancy, has once entered a man’s head, 
it isa very hard matter to get it out again. I: 
the rain happens to coincide but a tew times 
with the change of the moon, he points tri- 
umphbantly to the fact, and his belief is con- 
firmed to such a degree as to last him a life- 
time. If for every two such coincidences twen- 
ty facts go against his notion, it matters not; 
they are either wilfully overlooked, unnoticed 
and forgotten, or attempts are made to explain 
them away as exceptions—they never can up- 
set his favorite idea. 


Fast.—Mr. Alexander’s celebrated Ray Colt 
Lancaster, at the recent Lexington (Ky.) races, 
made the quickest two mile time on record— 





one that matured 


requisite in order to obtain an answer. 
was the Peach Apricot that was referred to, it 
was most likely to be the “‘curculio” that punc- 
tured the fruit itself, and no blight on the tree 
at all; if so, jarring the tree and casting quick- 
lime and wood ashes up among the branches 
immediately after the blooming and till the fruit 
isset, or using a solution of lye and tobacco 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We answer in this issue several queries from 
subscribers, and we will take this opportunity 
to say, that we shall endeavor to answer briefly 
and practically all inquiries that we can. We 
may not do this at the moment, but as soon 
as practicable our friends will find an answer 
in the Rural. 
J. Gall—The proper time to pick winter ap- 
ples is when they have perfected their growth. 
We have generally to pick on account of early 
frosts. Some varieties are occasionally not thoro- 
ughly matured at that time--the Jeneton, for in- 
stance, and so do not keep in perfection. 


Some varieties, as the Pryor’s Red, keep bet- 
ter by being picked rather early. Much expe- 
rience with varieties is needed, as differences 
in soil, climate, culture, varieties, &c., all cause 
differences as to the best time for gathering. 

Cider Vinegar is most quickly made by 
causing sweet cider to pass over a very 
large superficies, so as to get it completely oxy- 
genated. This is usually done by filling a bar- 
rel with shavings ofa tasteless wood, and per- 
mitting the cider to percolate slowly from a 
vessel set above, among the shavings, into a 
vessel set below, to catch the drops as they fil- 
terthrough. Repeat till strong enough. 





B. F. W.—Asks, What produces the borer 
worm that does so much damage to fruit trees? 
and when, and how, ought the trees to have 
attention to prevent this great evil ? 

In the apple, it is the worm of the Saperda 
Bivitata, a beetle of the Order “Coleoptera,” a 
nocturnal insect, with two dark stripes on its 
wing cases, and two feelers, or attenz, like 
small strings of beads. It deposits its eggs on 
the stem of the tree near the soil; hatches, and 
enters the tree as a giub. When the castings 
(fine dust-like borings, made by the grub) 
are seen, insert a wire in the hole and destroy 
the grub. Alkaline washes, soft soap, and 
lime and ashes, have all been used with good 
results as preventives. ~ 
In the peach tree it is a caterpillar, the 
larva of a moth, the geria Evitiosa. The fe- 
males deposit their eggs upon the bark near the 
ground. Hunt, as in the case of the apple bor- 
er; remove the soil from around tie trees in 
winter, to freeze out the eggs and worms, and 
hill upin the summer. We have tried this 
system with the best results. Strong lye 
washes are good, and boiling water has been 
recommended. 


Sarah E.—Says, I want you to tell me a 
remedy for blight in the Apricot. Mine all 
rotted last vear and this in July—there was not 


In asking questions, much discrimination is 
If it 


i 
cessfully. If it is a blight in the tree, we 
must have a more definite explanation ag to 
how it operates before we can express any 
opinion. Is the blight manifested in the bark, 
bud, or leaf, or all of them, or is it only the ef. 
fects of an insect puncturing the fruit? 





R. G. S., Tenn.—We conceive that your 
views in regard to new seed wheat, are sound, 
Think the Tappahannock a variety that an. 
swers your reyuirements. Will aid with the 
greatest pleasure every tendency to advance 
the “farming interest” in the South, and wil] 
communicate by private letter as to other mat. 
ters named. 


PLANTING ASPARAGUS IN FALL, 

Among the many valuable ideas for which 
we have vanity enough to think the horticul. 
turist is indebted to the Gardener’s Monthly, 
transplanting trees just before, instead of after, 
the leaves fall, stands prominent. This is but 
“Fall Planting.”” November setting out is 
really Winter planting. 

Every year, as we note observations and 
make experiments, we can see that this early 
Fall practice will yet be applied to many vala- 
able purposes we now have little idea of. With- 
in the past two years we have watched experi- 
ments made by several gentlemen on planting 
Asparagus in August, and the result is a re 
markable success. 

The ground is prepared as for a crop at any 
other season, and after cutting off the green 
tops of the young seedlings tbe roots are set 
precisely as in spring planting. They push new 
roots at once, and make eyes so strong that 
even from one year old seedlings, some Aspar- 
agus—but not of course very strong—has been 
cut the following spring—and where two year 
old roots have been used, a full crop has been 
cut in the same time—a result no one expects 
from spring planting. 

In this region the plan has taken strong hol 
ot gardeners, and Asparagus planting is likely 
to take rank at once with the Strawberry asa 
regular August operation. 

It will, of course, be best in such cases to 
cover the beds, after they have once become 
frozen, with some kind of litter—not to keep 
out frost, but to prevent thawing and freezing, 
until the natural spring season comes; or the 
plants may be thrown out. 
The same is true of Rhubarb and many root 
plants. If put in early so as to have time to 
put out a few fibres before winter comes, they 
will push out very strong next year, and a sea- 


son of growth is saved thereby.—Gardener's 
Monthly. 








Driving Texas Cattle through Missouri. 
Mr. N. J. Couman—Wishing to drive Texas 
cattle into Illinois or Missouri, will you have 
the kindness to write me the nature of the pro- 
hibitory laws in Illinois and Missouri. Would 
like to see it answered through the Rural World. 
J. B.M., Canton, Miss. 
Repty—We have not got acopy of the law, 
and think it is not yet published, but it abso- 
lutely prohibits driving Texas cattle through 
any part of Missouri between the 15th of April 
and the 15th of November. During the othe 
portion of the year they may be driven a8 








3:35, and consequently wears the bell. 


during the same time, have all been tried suc- 


are other cattle. 
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sEXES OF ANIMALS AT WILL. 

The following is from the correspondence 
of the Southern Cultivator: 

For many years eminent naturalists have 
been satisfied of the near discovery of a practi- 
ca] way to produce the sexesat will. M. Thury 
had the good luck to be the first one in putting 
thelawin practice, as the following certificate 
shows, translated nearly in its full extent: 

“], the undersigned, George Cornaz, the 
overseer of the estate of my late father, M. A. 
(orraz, President of the Societie d’ Agriculture, 
de la Suise romande, Montet, Canton de Vaud, 
do hereby certify, that having received from M. 
Thury, a Professor at the Academie de Geneve, 
on the 18th day of February, 1861, some confi- 
dential directions for the purposeof verifying by 
experiments the law regulating the production 
of sexes amongst the animals, I used with my 
berd of cows the directions given by M. Thury, 
and [obtained, immediately, without any vari- 
ation, all the expected results and successes. 

In the first place, on twenty-two successive 
occasions, I desired to have heifers. My cows 
vere of Schwitz breed, and my bull a pure Dur- 
bam. I succeeded in all these cases. Having 
bought a pure Durham cow, it was very import- 
ant for me to havea new bull, to supersede the 
one Thad bought at great expense, and with- 
out leaving to chance the production of a young 
male. So I followed, accordingly, the prescrip 
tions of Prof. Thury, and the success has prov- 
ed once more the truth of the law. I bave ob- 
tained from my Durham bull six more bulls 
(Schwitz Durham cross) for field work ; and, 
having chosen cows of thesame color and height, 
Jobtained perfect matches of oxen. My herd 
amounted to forty cows of every age. 

In short, I have made in all twenty-nine ex- 
priments after the new method, and in every 
one I succeeded in the production of what I 
was looking for—male or female. I had not 
oe single failure. All the experiments 
have been made by myself, without any 
other person’s intervention; consequently 
Ido declare that I consider as real and certain- 
ly perfect, the method of Prof. Thury, &c. 

Done at Montet, February the 13th, 1867. 

Signed, G. CORN AZ.” 

On the 17th of August, 1863, M. Tbury sub- 
mitted a memorial to the Academie de Sciences 
de Paris, and the French Emperor ordered the 
renewing of the experiments in several large 
“fermes modeles.”” These curious trials have 
been made also with equal success in the case 
ofother animals, as horses, sheep, goats, &c. 
ltis also known, that with hen’s eggs, the first 
laid give female, and the last laid give male 
products. The law is general till the end of 
the laying season, when the number of female 
production exceeds the male, under circum- 
slances not yet sufficiently ascertained to be 
reported. 

Itison account of this new practical law that 
the people can explain why the stock raiser 
must give young bulls to his cows. The bull, 
When young, is more prompt, and meets the 
fmale atthe beginning of the heat; instead of 
abull old or exhausted, or lazy by long service, 
which meets the cow only at the end of the 
heat. ‘The first gives heifers—the second pro- 
duces generally males. 

The law for stock raisers and farmers is as 

follows: If you wish to produce females, give 
the male at the first signs of heat; if you wish 
males, give him at the end of the heat. 
_I have myself tested this law, and in my be- 
lief it is a general law for all the animals, and 
twill apply to men. I have already been able 
iN many cases to guess, with certainty, the sex 
ofa future infant. More than thirty times, 
snongst my friends, I have predicted the sex of 
achild before the birth, and the event proved 
nearly every time that I was right. 


» La., March, 67. T. De R—. 
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INFLUENZA IN HORSES. 

Influenza, or epizootic bronchitis, prevails 
extensively at certain periods, and from the 
suddenness of its appearance, and the interval 
which may elapse before it appears, it has been 
suggested that the malady is produced by a pe- 
culiar condition of the atmosphere. 

A horse affected with influenza appears dull 
and feverish, refuses his food, and a watery 
discharge flows from the nostrils, the discharge 
gradually assumes a thick, whitish appearance, 
the animal coughs frequently, and when it 
does, this whitish discharge is ejected from the 
nostrils. The inflammatory action usually ex- 
tends to the membrane lining the nose, wind- 
pipe and bronchial tubes, and as the mucous 
secretion of the latter is considerably increased, 
the air which is expired makes a bubbling sort 
of sound in passing through the bronchial tubes 
—this sound is termed the mucous rale. The 
parotid and submaxillary glands are frequently 
swollen in such cases. In some cases, there is 
constipation, owing to disorder of the liver. 

Treatment—The animal must be warmly 
clothed and kept in a well-ventilated place.— 
Administer three ounces of acetate of ammonia 
and one ounce of spirits of nitric ether, twice 
a day for two or three days, and the throat 
may be rubbed with the following liniment: 

Liquid ammonia, 1 part, 
Olive oil, 1 part, 
Turpentine, 1 part. 

When the animal becomes convalescent, he 
should get green food ; oats should also be giv- 
en liberally. Where there is much debility, 
and where exercise readily induces sweating, 
one ounce of tincure of gentian may be given 
daily, which tends to increase the appetite and 
promote digestion. When the malady is com- 
plicated with constipation, great caution must 
be used in administering purgatives, which, if 
given in ordinary doses, may produce even fa- 
tal results. Two or three drachms of aloes is 
a sufficient dose in such cases. Some difference 
of opinion exists as to whether this disease is 
contagious or not. From what I have seen of 
it I am inclined tothink it is contagioue, and 
would accordingly recommend that the diseased 
shouldbe separated from the healthy animals. 


~~ 


WALKING AND TROTTING. 

“Sonris” has made a great mistake in say- 
ing fast trotters are slow walkers. I think he 
means to say they are what we call fair, square 
walkers, not apt to take litile, short, prancing 
steps. They find no difficulty in putting one 
fore and one hind leg well forward at the same 
time; and, when they get them there, they 
have muscle enough to lift their bodies without 
an effort. 

My own experience is, I never sawa colt 
that could be made to trot fast but could also 
be made to walk fast; exactly the same form- 
ation is required to make a fast walker and 
trotter. I have seen trotting horses that were 
poor walkers, but it was because they had been 
trained to trot, to the utter neglect of their 
walking qualities. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the fastest natural trotters are the 
fastest natural walkers. Were it otherwise, I 
would not argue in favor of trotters for a mo- 
ment. Walking is the most desirable gait a 
horse can possess for agricultural purposes in 
Canada. I once had a good deal of riding on 
horse-back in a mountaineous country; the 
gait ridden was principally a walk ; the horee 
I rode was about half-blood and well-formed ; 





he was about three anda half years’ old when 
I commenced riding him; at four and a half 
he could trot a mile in less than three minutes, 
and out-walk anything I ever met with that 
walked fair. 

It would be just as absurd to say that good 
trotting horses are the best for ploughing heavy 
clay land, as it would be to say the Clydesdale 
isthe best for the road. The breeder must 
consider for what purpose his horse is wanted, 
and exercise his judgment accordingly. He 
must also be governed to a great extent by the 
mare he has to breed from. I will not venture 
to say what crosses are best, for it is a question 
which very few agree upon.— Cor. Canada Far- 
mer. 


SMOKING BEES. 

A writer in the American Bee Journal says 
that for taming or subduing bees with smoke, 
he uses rotten wood, such as can be broken to 
pieces with the fingers. He objects to the use 
of tobacco, puff-ball, or old rags, as the smoke 
from them is toosickening and disgusting. But 
the rotten wood has no bad effects, costs no- 
thing and is in abundant supply. 

His method of using it is, to take a common 
fire-shovel with a little fire on it, and lay some 
of the rotten wood on it, and then blow the 
smoke into the entrance of the hive. It will 
soon quiet the bees, but will not stupify them. 
If the first trial does not quiet them, blow more 
smoke into the entrance of the hive. 








Instinct IN Pics.—A well-known gentleman 
of Jefferson County, Mo., tells us that a few 
years ago a favorite sow of his had a litter of 
pigs in the forest, nearly two miles from his 
house. When the pigs were four or five days 
old and before they had ever left their bed, he 
took a suck and put them in it, and had the 
sow driven to the barn and putina pen. The 
next morning he went to the pen and found the 
sow in it, but every pig gone. He supposed 
they were lost, but concluded to go to their 
former bed—when, lo! the pigs were all in it, 
sleeping soundly. 

“Different breeds of hogs” is the subject dis- 
cussed in a contribution to the Western Rural. 
The writer claims that the pure Suffock will 
make more pork frori a bushel of corn than 
any other hog. He has known them to net, 
when killed, eight-ninths of their gross weight. 
In fattening, he had known them to gain over 
three pounds daily. In his opinion, the Ches- 
ter County Whites are not a distinct breed. 
oo 
St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical 

Association. 

The Seventh Annual Fair of this Associa- 
tion will commence on Monday, October 7th, 
and continue to Saturday 12th inst. inclusive. 
The regular schedule for the occasion embré- 
ces nearly eighteen hundred money premiums 
and medals, amounting in value to twenty-five 
thousand dollars, entries for which are now ar- 
riving in unprecented numbers from every 
State in the Union. In addition to this, the 
Grounds, owned by the Association, contain an 
Amphitheatre capable of sheltering thirty-six 
thousand spectators, and in all other respects 
they are unequalled for their extent, beauty 














and general convenience of arrangement. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
OUR GRAPES. 

Vineyards demand present attention and cal- 
culation as tothe future. At this season, when 
the grapes are ripening, we have favorable op- 
portunities at the various éxhibitions or in the 
vineyard, of becoming acquainted with the sev- 
eral varieties, which will prove a considerable 
help as to what to plant, so as to be able toor- 
der early, which will always be found to be the 
best way. 

This will be found a good time to cut timber 
and prepare it for posts, if notdone last month; 
also to make the needful arrangements for wire, 
&c., for setting trellis. 

The grapes will also, mostly, now be in con- 
dition to gather for wine; and, as many grow- 
ers have, this season, large quantities of grapes 
of a very high character which cannot be mar- 
keted, but can very easily be converted into 
a good and pleasant beverage, we willthrow out 
a few hints as to the course to adopt. Before 
entering on this, we may remark for the bene- 
fit of our lady readers, that in the house ofa 
friend we tasted ‘‘green grape jelly,” of a beau- 
tiful red color, made from the juice of green Ca- 
tawba grapes and sugar—a pound of sugar to 
a pound of juice, managed like red currant 
jelly,and much like it in color, but very superi- 
or in flavor. 

The grapes for wine should be perfectly ripe, 
which is best indicated by the darkening of the 
stem of the bunch, the wrinkling of the skin 
of the berry, and the softening or entire disso- 
lution of the pulp—a condition but seldom at- 
tained in our ordinary native varieties. Let all 
imperfect, green, dried berries, and other filth, 
that so frequently adheres to the bunches, be 
removed, and the berries crushed. A clear 
conception should be had as to the character ot 
the wine desired to be produced, as to color, 
flavor, astringency, &. We notice that many 
otherwise good wines are defective on these 
points. 
Concord as soft and light colored as Catawba, 
for want of being left long enough on the skins. 
The Concord naturally makes a fine deep clar- 
et, and, coming in competition with the im- 
ported article, will displace it; but, if light 
colored, it will, of necessity, come in competi- 
tion with Catawba, which is not needed either 
in cultivation or commerce—let each have its 
distinct place. Then, we have the Taylor, Cas- 
sidy, and others, for light wines. 

If the season has been quite favorable, and 
the fruit well grown, the must will produce a 
normal wine, and the saccharometer will tell 


We have had some fine samples of 





us if it contains the proper proportion of sugar, 
and then we must refer to the Acidometer to 
find if only the proper proportion of acid is 
present—and we must now decide whether we 
shall help nature by adding the elements that 
are defective, or not. 

We are much pleased to know that Mr. 
Blattner, of St. Louis, bas, at last, obtained the 
finest instruments for this purpose, from Eu- 
rope, so that every wine maker can proceed in- 
telligently in the management of his wines.— 
There is no doubt that the cost will be saved 
inone season, 

The details of ‘‘gallizing’” are not needed 
here. 

We may remark that the most perfect 
cleanliness is necessary in every operation. 

We tasted a fine sample of wine that was 
spoiled by some coal oil getting upon thecorks 
in sealing. 

The temperature for fermenting should be 60 
to 70°, and nothing else but wine should be in 
the apartment, as must and wine contract disa- 
greeable odors as easily as butter, or more 
so. A. E. 
eee, eae ee 


THE STRAWBERRY BOX CASE. 

Weclip the following from the St. Louis Dis- 
patch, as @ matter of especial interest to our 
readers, and sets the case at rest and in its 
true light: 


A Verdict for the Defendanis.—During last 
summer, Mr. Chas. G. Ramsey, the enterpris- 
ing Inspectorof Weights and Measures, brought 
a charge of violating a city ordinance against 
Claggett & Son tor selling strawberries in 
small boxes, used as measures, but not being 
legally examined and stamped. The case at- 
tracted considerable attention, as some legal 
points Of importaxce were involved. It first 
came up before the Recorder’s Court, but was 
finally taken on an appeal before the Criminal 
Court. The following were the instructions 
read to the jury by Judge Primm: 

If you believe, from the evidence, that the 
defendants did use a measure or measures for 
measuring strawberries for sale in the city of 
St. Louis, without having the same examined, 
tested and sealed, as charged in the complaint, 
you will find the defendants guilty, and assess 
the fine at not less than one nor more than ten 
dollars. 

The measures mentioned in the complaint 
and in the ordinance of the city, are the ctand- 
ard dry measures recognized in law, and in 
common use, designated as gills, pints, quarts, 
gallons, bushels, &c., and mean the vessels or 
things, whatever their shape, which are used in 
commerce for measuring out to a purchaser any 
given quantity, aud not a mere vessel or thing 
which may or dovs contain such a quantity.— 
Thus a sack containing two bushels of wheat 
or Indian corn, or potatoes, which is sold, to- 
gether with its contents, is not a two bushel 
measure, nor @ measure of any kind as con- 
templated by law. It is simply a sack contain- 
ing two bushels. 

If you believe, from the evidence, that the 
boxes in question were not used as measures 
for measuring out strawberries to purchasers, 
but were sold to purchasers together with the 
berries, you should find for the defendants, 
notwithstanding you may believe that said 
boxes were each of the capacity of one quart. 
The jury are instructed that the law does not 
require strawberries to be measured before they 
are lawfully sold in the market of St. Louis. 

The jury returned a verdict in favor of the 
defendacts. 








Written for Colman’s Rural World. 
Colored Fruit and Flower Plates, 
We havein the West one of the most perfect 

artists in fruit and flower coloring, and in en. 
graving, that can be found anywhere. This 
artist is Joseph Prestele, Sen., Amana Society, 
Homestead P.O., Ilowa Co., Iowa. 

It was our good fortune to have a quantity 
of Lithographing and Coloring executed by 
him; and we feel it but a mark of duty to make 
known in this way our high appreciation of 
his superior work and skill. 

We now have plates colored by some eight 
different artists—and for full rounded out!ines, 
delicate shading on stalk and leaf, and the tre 
coloring from “‘life’’—we are satisfied that Mr, 
Prestele’s far excel any and all of them; and 
to any of our friends in the West or East who 
may wish drawings made of new fruit, engraved 
and colored, it is but justice to recommend him 
asat the head of the profession. 

He has also a large quantity of colored 
plates of all the Fruits and Flowers of the pres 
Nortu Missouri. 





ent time. 





The Peach Crop on Elevated Ground. 

For the use and benefit of the committee ap- 
pointed by the State Pomological Society at 
the annual meeting in Elizabetbtown, Ky,, in 
1866, to investigate the cause of the failureof 
the peach crop upon elevated localities at the 
same season when peach crops were had on 
low land, whether the result of spring frost 
or whether from imported cold, topography, 
or want of or excess of cultivation, and to report 
at the next annual meeting of this society, which 
takes place on the 17th of September next,a 
Floral Hall, upon the FairGrouuds, near thecity 
of Louisville, we collate the following facts, 
all of which have a bearing upon the questions 
to be considered by the committee: In the 
year 1867, the peach crop is generally gool 
upon the highlands but a failure in the bottoms 
The partial killing occurred on the 10th oi 
February, 1867—temperature 11 degrees belor 
zero—calm in the morning of the 10th ani 
during the whole day. 

In regard to the action of cold on this years 
peach crop, we have the tollowing reports: 

Jacob Johnson, in Jefferson county, with s 
large peach orchard, has no fruit; his neigh 
bor, perhaps twenty feet higher in location, ba 
a crop. 

The Hon. Robert Mallory lives in the bottoms 
of Floyd’s Fork of Salt river ; he reports a crop 
cut off in the bottoms, while at eighty rods 
distance upon the hills the peach crop is abur 
dant. 

Mr. Vandegraff, near Colesburg, upon Mal 
draugh’s Hill, basa good crop, whilst his nea 
est neighbor to the westward has none at all 
and even upon his favored locality a small por 
tion of his trees growing somewhat in a ravile 
suffered trom cold. 

In one instance, whilst the tree was in bloom, 
we witnessed the following: A row of seedling 
peach trees, planted in the fence corners In 4 
flat district of Jefferson, with the bloom killed 
to about two-thirds the height of the trees 
whilst the tops of the trees presented a mass @ 
beautifal pink flowers resting upon a horizons 
base, the probable frost line at the time te 
killing occurred. ; 

Our Diary states thatthe peach and apricol 
crop was killed in 1866, on the 15th of Febrt 
ary—morning temperature, three degrees belov 
zero; mean forthe day, four above zero ; @ high 
wind blowing during the day. ; 

The crop was killed in the vicinity of Loul* 
ville generally except in the city, among 
buildings. We hope our friends io Hardis 
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who had a partial crop, will report in time for 
the committee the conditions under which their 
crops were saved. We think atheory to give 
satisfactory explanation of the causes inquired 
for, must explain under what conditions the at- 
mosphere is colder than,the ground and vice 
versa, a8 also the causes for these differences of 
temperature. 

As pertinent facts in such an explanation, 
we take a few extracts from our liegister and 
Diary. On the 18th of January, 1852, a strong 
wind sprung up from the northwest, blowing 
all night and during the following day, the 19th, 
but not so violent. Gn the 19th, at 9 o’clock, 
p.M., the thermometer stood at 18 degrees be- 
low zero. During the night of the 19th the 
wind ceased, and the morning of the 20th was 
calm. Whenthe thermometer, instead of sink- 
ing lower than 18 below, as it stood at 9 P. m., 
and, as it commonly does during a clear night in 
calm weather, rose by 7 A. M., on the 2Uth of 
January, to 7 below zero. 

In about 1845, we had a potato crop growing 
ina level field, which contained several de- 
pressions or basins. Having observed in for- 
mer years that a very slight frost affected the 
green crop in the basins, we placed, on a cool 
evening, a series of thermometers in two of these 
basins and then upon level field between; neat 
morning at sun-up the thermometer on the 
level land stood at 30, and those in the basins 
at 26 degrees, covered with ice. 

The farm of Springdale is located upon the 
table lands, which lie between North and South 
Goose Creek. About the middle of this tarm 
aspring breaks out forty-five feet below the 
level of the table land, and washes a channel 
half a mile long due westward to one of the 
Goose creeks, lying one hundred and fifty feet 
below the summit. Around the head of this 
spring and along the margin of the channel or 
spring branch, the Springdale orchards are 
planted, at varying elevations below the sum- 
mit height of the table lands. Of course frost 
played many freaks in such an orchard, and in 
order to see if its actions were governed by 
fixed rules, we made a topographical survey of 
the whole orchard, marking every ten feet of 
fall, beginning at the summit. In one or two 
years’ partial killing we noted this result: 
Whilst the fruits on the summit were unhurt, 
the injury was very manifest at and along the 
whole horizontal line indicating a fall of thirty 
feet, and the whole crop killed a few feet below 
the line of thirty. Along the northern margin 
of said channel we had a small orchard of very 
thrifty peach trees planted between fifty and 
sixty feet below the level of the table lands. 
In twelve years this orchard never bore a crop. 

Perhaps the most remarkable cold storm 
which ever passed over the orchard districts of 
the west was that of January Ist, 1864. On 
the last day of December, 1863, the sky was 
overcast with clouds—mean temperature, 45 
degrees. During the whole ot that day there 
wasa light rain, followed at vight by a wind 
blowing a gale, and on the morning of January 
Ist, 1864, the thermometer stood anywhere be- 
tween six and twenty-four degrees below zero, 
just as it was more or less exposed to the in- 
fluence of the sweeping gale. On this occasion 
many full-grown apple trees were half killed by 
the cold, and every annual shoot in the peach 
orchard perished as if scorched by a hot blast 
which passed too rapidly to injure the large 
limbs.—[ Western Ruralist. 








ANoTHER ExtraorpDINARY Larce Pracu.— 
There was exhibited at the recent American 
Pomological meeting, a specimen of the Craw- 
ford’s Late, which measured 123 inches in cir- 
cumference, grown in Missouri. 


BOUND VOLUMES FOR 1866. 
Bound Volumes of the Rural World for 1866 
for sale at this office, Price, $3. : 





The Missouri Mammoth Blackberry. 
N. J. Couman, Esq —I see in your Sept. Ist 
Worlda short article from the Brookfield Gazette 
concerning the new blackberry—the Missouri 
Mammoth. Ags it might not be out of place 
here to give ashort history of this berry, I do 
so by sending you the Report of Committee on 
the fruit, and other substantial statements. 
The following 1s a true copy of a letter from 
Chas. H. Mansur, Esq., of Chillicothe, a prom- 
inent lawyer and fruit grower of North Mo. 


“Chillicothe, Mo., Aug. 28, 67. Messrs. Thomp- 
son & Barter: I am glad to learn that the Blackber- 
ry known as the Missouri Mammoth is in your 
hands for introduction upon its merits to the public. 
I have known this berry for ten years past, and know 
thatit never winter kills, and annually bears enor- 
mous crops of magnificent fruit. 

The fruit exhibited to me, this season, by Mr. 
Thompson, though very fine indeed, is not as large 
as I heretofore have seen, owing no doubt to the 
drouth just prior to and during its maturing. 

Three years ago I saw many quarts of this berry, 
linch in diameter by 14 inches long. Its quality, 
size and flavorare superior, much more so than the 
Lawton. 

When black, it is fully ripe and very showy; the 
seed lobes are very large, and of a glossy, brilliant 
black. 

This berry will prove the most decided acquisition 
of late years, in its line, to the horticultural public, 
and I am glad to know you have it in hand for dis- 
semination. I have no interest in the Missouri Mam- 
moth Blackberry, but as one having an acquaintance 
with it for ten years past, very cheerfully make this 
statement in regard to its great merits. Yours truly, 

C. H. Mansur.” 

The following is a true copy of the Report of 

the Committee : 


“By the invitation of Mr. Thompson, of the firm of 
Thompson & Barter, we made an examination of 
their new blackberry, the Missouri Mammoth, Aug- 
ust 9th. ; 

1, This berry was found growing wild eight or nine 
years ago in Livingston County, in this State. 

2. A very strung grower; canes were found from 
12 to 15 feet high, and one of them three-fourths of 
an inch in diameter, six feet from the ground. 

3. No canes were seen which were in the least win- 
ter-killed at the tips, having stood out unprotected 
through the past winter. 

4. Plants so productive that the large canes were 
bending to the ground under the weight of fruit. 

5. The fruit is nearly double the size of any black 
berry we evcr saw. 

6. The fruit is quite firm, and when taken into the 
mouth melts away without any core being left, and 
of arich, delicious sweetness. 

7. The flavor is all that could be desired for any 
amateur’s table. 

We unhesitatingly recommend this blackberry as 
superior to any variety we have ever known, and feel 
itour duty to state, that neither of us have a single 
plant, or are in any way interested in their sale what- 
ever. Capt. L. K. Myers, 

Gro. W. Apams, 
J. F. Roperts, M. D.” 
“STATE OF a 8s 

County of Linn, ” 

I, the undersigned, a Notary Public, 
within and for said County and State, hereby certify 
that the persons whose names are signed to the fure- 
going report, are responsible, reliable and intelligent 
citizens of Brookfield ; that they are, in every respect, 
worthy of credit; that their statements are entitled 
to full credit; and that the signatures thereto are 
genuine. In witness whereof I hereunto affix my 
hand and official seal, at Brookfield, this 30th day of 
August, A. D., 1867. Samvue. P. Huston, 

Notary Public for Linn Co., Mo.” 

The following is a true copy of the Report of 
Measurement: 

“T hereby certify that I made a measurement of a 
single berry, of Messrs. Thompson & Barter’s Missou- 
ri Mammoth Blackberry, August 6th. 

Its dimensions were—1} inches in diameter, and 1} 
inches in length. 

The fruit had been picked twelve hours previous 
to the time it was measured. 

Ihave no plants of this berry, and am not interest- 
ed in any way in their sale or propagation. 

Wa. N. Sevvars, 

St. Catharine, Linn Co., Mo., Aug. 6, 1867.” 





When this berry has been picked @ long 


time, it does not turn red, but retains its bril- 
liant black color. 

Within the past ten years, the thermometer 
has shown, on two or three occasions, in this 
latitude, 28° to 30° below Zero, without in the 


least destroying the very tips of the canes. 
Missouri. 





(Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
GRAPES IN NORTH MISSOURI. 
Having had an opportunity of visiting sever- 

al counties, the past month, in North Missouri, 
we have made it a special business to visit ev- 
ery citizen who hada dozen vines, or less even, 
in bearing, to note the success or failure of the 
many varieties scattered over the country. 

We found the Catawba and old Isabella had 
been the most planted in years past; the latter 
having failed almost every year—the canes kill- 
ing to the ground in many instances. The Ca- 
tawba in almost every location was very full of 
fine fruit—and where not matted together on 
a trellis or arbor, was healthy and with no 
show of rot or mildew. 

The Concord has been largely planted within 
the past six years, and is bearing a full and 
splendid crop—no sign of rot or mildew—no 
disease—leaf and plant always healthy, no mat- 
ter where found. Inthesmallest vineyard, well- 
kept garden, or in weeds—on lowland or 
among rocks: it was all the satne. Every- 
where theConcord was the popular grape? 

I talked “Iona” to an intelligent man, who 
had a few hundred splendid Concord, Clinton, 
Hartford Prolific, Norton and Catawba vines, 
all in bearing—and such an avalanche of abuse 
as we received will never be forgotten. He 
had supposed we were taking orders for Iona 
and Israella vines. He had been “gone through”’ 
—showed us Ionas four years old, with a few 
scattered rotting bunches and the leaves half 
gone—said ‘‘We want none of your ‘educated 
taste’; the Concord will do for us common 
folks.’ Here were four plants of Delaware, and 
three of Rogers’ No. 4, and full of healthy fruits 

Ive’s we met witha few times—was fine and 
bearing full; only two years set vut. 

Adirondac saw in fruit but in one locality— 
was thrifty and healthy. 

Creveling and Taylor were healthy and load- 
ed with fruit. 

Concord, Clinton, Norton’s, Ive’s, Hartford 
Prolific and Catawba, seem to be the favorites. 
The Delaware is becoming more popular 
wherever it has been fruited—but the Concord 
is the grape; and for the next ten years there 
will be ten of it planted in our section to one 
of any other. We saw a few hundred vines of 
Concord that were set in May last, that had 
from three to four splendid bunches of fruit on 
each plant—the balance had been pinched off 
when in bloom. 

In almost every neighborhood, we heard of or 
saw the Eastern agent “taking orders” for trees, 
plants, &c.—but, in most cases, the people 
were satisfied to buy in our own State or IIli- 
nois; for they have been most shamefully swin- 
dled in years past. 

Everywhere in North Missouri, there is a 
perfect mania for fruit planting showing itself, 


and in uo one thing more than the grape. 
Concorn. 
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MARKETING GRAPES. 


The grape may be shipped to distant markets 
with less liability to damage than any other ot 
the small fruits. There are, however, some ex- 
ceptions to this statement. Some varieties are 
quite tender and more difficult to handle than 
others. The Concord is one of this sort; its 
clusters are large and compact, its skin thin and 
tender, and its berries large and juicy; thus 
making it perhaps the most difficult of all our 
native grapes to handle, or to market in good 
condition. It can however be shipped, and 
some grape-growers do succeed in sending it 
long distances without material damage. This 
being one of the most popular market grapes 
among the fruit-growers, as well as with dealers 
in general, it is 1mportant that the art of mar- 
keting it should be generally understood. 

This grape, when rightly handled and pre- 
sented in market, makes the most attractive ap- 
pearance of any of the small fruits; therefore 
great care should be taken, in gathering and 

icking, to preserve the bloom that covers it 

“he best way that we have tried, is to lay the 
bunches, when cut, in shallow market-baskets, 
two layers deep, and carry them to the fruit 
room, where they should be allowed to stand a 
couple of days to evaporate some of their mois- 
ture, and become a little wilted, thus rendering 
the clusters more flexible and easy to pack. In 
taking the bunches from the basket they should 
be handled chiefly by the stem. With a little 
patience, askillful hand willseldom find it neces- 
sary to handle a cluster in any otherway. The 
grapes should be cut when dry, but not before 
they are sufficiently ripe. It is a lamentable 
practice that of sending half-ripened fruit to 
market, as is too often the case, especially with 
the grape. The fruit when ripe, is justly es- 
teemed as one of the healthiest known; but 
when eaten in an unripe state, it may be set 
down as decidedly unwholesome. 


Grapes, like other small fruit, are usually 
packed and sent to market in boxes of various 
styles. The best packages, however, for distant 
markets, are those holding not less than two, or 
more than five pounds. Smaller boxesare some- 
times used, holding but a single pound. This 
size we consider unprofitable to voth parties, 
especially so to the buyer, as it compels him to 
pay as much for a package nolding but a pound, 
as for one holding two or more, and nearly half 
.as much asthe grapes are worth. A medium- 
sized box is undoubtedly the best for such va- 
rieties as the Concord, as they are liable, when 
placed in larger packages, to be crushed by 
their own weight. 

Grape boxes are generally made of paper, 
which answers the purpose very well. Still we 
have met with losses by their use, for if the pa- 

rabsorbs much moisture from the grapes, it 
oses its stiffness, and thus the grapes crush 
each other by their own weight. ‘To avoid this 
liability, we would recommend the use of wood- 
en boxes; these can be made cheap, and per- 
haps cheaper than paper ones, and by covering 
the outside with suitable paper. can be made to 
look just as presentable. We like round boxes 
best as they can be made of lighter material, 
and be stronger in proportion than square ones, 
and are more attractive in appearance. The 
depth of a grape box should be about four 
inches. The depth, however, may be varied 
according to the varieties or size of the bunches 
of the grape. 

Grapes may be shipped in either light boxes, 
cases orcrates. They should be as light and 
cheap as they can be, and have sufficient 
strength and durability for a single trip to mar- 
ket, as it is not expected that they will be re- 
turned when sent long distances. In construct- 
ing the cases, care should be had not to get them 
too large and heavy. A fifty-pound crate is as 
much asa man will take up and handle with 
ease; andif itis tumbled about, the jar will 


There is probably no fruit more valuable as 
an article of food than the blackberry. It 
comes at a season of the year when the prop- 
erties it possesses are especially necessary to 
healthy digestion. It is in itself an antidote 
to the common complaints of the warm season. 
Its roots possess the medical properties adap- 
ted to the indisposition peculiar to the latter 
part ofsummer. It may be cultivated as well 
as strawberries, cherries, peaches, or apples.— 
{Instead of depending on the wild briar for our 
only supply of blackberries, we should culti- 
vate them in our gardens and orchards, and 


bring them to their highest perfection. 
The Lawton blackberry was discovered in 


New Rochelle, N. Y., on a farm, among the 
common species. It was soon transplanted to 
the garden of Mr. Seacor, of that place, who 





THE NEW ROCHELLE, OR LAWTON, BLACKBERRY. 

jbrought it into notice among his neighbors, 
uae whom was Mr. Wm. Lawton, who took 
pains to bring its claims before the public. The 
engraving which we here present, was taken 
by an artist who visited Mr. Lawton’s garden 
and took his drawing from a cluster of the 


natural berries. He has given the natural size 

and shape. This drawing was made many 
years ago. 

The fruit is much larger and far superior to 

| the wild blackberry. We cheerfully recommend 

With proper attention, it succeeds well 








| it. 
| everywhere, and the fruit if allowed to ripen, is 
delicious. We cut back the canes in summer, 
and keep them to about the height of four feet. 
They are more productive thus trained and less 
troublesome. They thus require no staking or 
other care. They will reward you for rich soil 
and plenty of manure. 
Every one should have a patch. 





Orv Fruit Trees.—if you have any old 
apple, pear, or cherry trees, which formerly 
bore good fruit abundantly, but which now are 
barren and mere cumberers of the ground, re- 
flect whether you are willing to make a little 
sacrifice of labor and time to restore them to 
iruitfulness. If you are so disposed, try what 


are not fed with that nourishment by which 
alone fruit can be produced. 

Go to work, then. Dig or fork around them. 
Apply old manure to the surface, with a mix- 
ture of old lime, plaster or turnpike dust, and 
the sweepings of the poultry house. Thin out 
all ttose small branches. Scrape off the old 





kind and generous treatment may do for them. 
Perhaps they have given you various crops of 
rich fruit, and you have made no returns but 
neglect and indifference. Perhaps they “Snag 
been choked with weeds and starved with bri- 
ars; perhaps, like the persecuted Israelites of 
old, you require them “‘to make bricks without 





not be as violentas in case of heavier packages. 


straw,” or expect them to bear fruit while they 





moss, and wash or paint the trunk and large 
branches with strong lye or soft soap. Remove 
all that crowd of suckers which spring from the 
base of the stem, aud finish by a good mulch- 
ing of old rotten straw, corn-stalks, or some 
similar material, and our word for it the old 
tree will repay in the next favorable season by 
a return to its pristine fruitfulness, 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The eleventh meeting of this body was held in the 
two large Halls of the Polytechnic Institute, in this 
city, on Wednesday the llth of September and two 
following days. 

The attendance was very large, embracing almost 
all the leading Pomologists of the United States. 

The exhibition of fruit was large and fine—per- 
haps the largest ever had in the country. 

Some of the collections of fruit were very complete 
- those of Pears, Apples, and Grapes especially—and 
were a perfect “study” to the young student of Po- 
mology, such as is but rarely met with. 

The total inability to calculate as to the amount of 
fruit likely to be presented, compelled order and reg- 
ularity in the arrangement to be sacrificed, which en- 
tailed a vastamount of labor on the committees, and 
prevented the comparison of locations and varieties 
io the extent to which it could have been made avail- 
able. 

The exhibition of Wine, under the immediate man- 
agement of the Mississippi Valley Grape Growers’ 
Association, was a very fine display for an infant as- 
suciation. The entries numbered sixty-four, em- 
bracing all the popular varieties and best brands of 
the best makers, coming from Alabama, Georgia, 
Carolina, New York, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky 
and Missouri; and the array of bottles of Stili and 
Sparkling Wines was formidable indeed. A few im- 
portant inferences can be drawn from this meeting, 
which may be of value to all interested : 

First, That the love of Horticulture deeply pervades 
all classes of Society, and is not confined to any one 
State or region, and that unity of action can be ob- 
tained even under the isolating conditions under 
which the culture of the soil is conducted, when the 
proper machinery is set in operation. 

Second, Lhat the cultivators of the soil, especially 
in the department of Pomology, are anxious for the 
acqiuirement and dissemination of knowledge, and 
generous in the use of their means for this purpose. 

Third, That St. Louis can, at any time, undertake 
a fruit or floral exhibition with a certainty of suc- 
cess, and that her citizens honor and delight in such 
exhibitions. 

Fourth, That where no invidious distinctions are 
maintained between classes of articles in our Fairs 
and Exhibitions, the products of our orchards and 
vineyards will take proper position; and, 

Fifth, That the full exhibition of these and all such 
products will be well patronized by visitors, without 
any aid whatever from objects of but limited or 
doubtful utility, when ungenerous discrimination 
in favor of one or two departments to the injury or 
insult of all others is aveided, 

The Meeting was called to order by Col. N. J. Col- 
man, and President Wilder took the chair. 

Addresses of welcome were delivered on behalf of 
the Missouri State Horticultural Society by its Presi- 
dent, H. T. Mudd; on behalfof the Mississippi Valley 
Grape Growers’ Association by its President, Dr. C. 
W. Spalding; on behalf of the Illinvis State Horti- 
cultural Society by Arthur Bryant, Princeton, Ill. 

F. R. Elliot of Cleveland, Obio, was appointed 
Seerctary. ’ 

A considerable amount of purely routine business 
was transacted in the morning session, and the after- 
noon session was opened by the aunual address of 
President Wilder, and was an able, lengthy and very 
comprehensive production. 

Tie report of the Treasurer, Thomas P. James was 
then read and adopted: 


. ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
Mr. Geo. W. Campbell, of Ohio, chairman of the 
committee on Nominations, reported: 


FOR PRESIDENT: 


Marshall P. Wilder. [Applause.] 
FOR VICE PRESIDENTS: 


California, R. T. Perkins. 
Connecticut, Daniel 8S. Dewey. 
Delaware, E. Tatnall. 

District of Columbia, Wm. Saunders. 
Florida, Joseph J. Weed. 
Georgia, P. J. Berckmans. 
Illinois, Arthur Bryant, Sr. 
Indiana, J. D. G. Nelson. 
Iowa, D. W. Kauffman. 
Keutucky, Lawrence Young. 
Maine, S. L. Goodale. 
Maryland, W. C. Wilson. 
Massachusetts, C. M. Hovey. 
Michigan, Wm. Bost. 
Mississippi, J. M Stone. 
Missouri, B. F. Edwards. 
Minnesota, D. A. Robertson. 
New Hampshire, Fred, Smythe. 





New Jersey, Wm. Parry. 
New York, Charles Downing. 
Ohio, J. A. Warder. 
Pennsylvania, Robert Buist. 
Rhode Island, Silas Moore. 
Tennessee, M. S. Frierson. 
Texas, Wm. Watson. 
Vermont, E. C. Worcester. 
Virginia, Yardley Taylor. 
Wisconsin, J. C. Plumb. 
Province of Ontario, in Canada, Chas. Arnold. 
Alabama, L. F. Mellen. 
Arkansas, J. H. Ingram. 
Louisiana, D. M. A. Swasey. 
North Carolina, Wm. M. Steele. 
South Carolina, Wm. Summer. 
Kansas, Chas. B. Lines. 
Oregon, Simeon Francis. 
Utah, J. E. Johnson. 
Nebraska, Dr. H. Link. 
West Virginia, Z. Jacobs. 
New Mexico, Col. Ruyther of Messilla. 
Montana, Nicholas Waugh. 
Colorado, Chas Pauls. 
TREASURER : 
Thomas P. James. 
SECRETARY: 
F. R. Elliott. 
Mr. Thomas Meehan, of Pennsylvania, read an in- 
teresting essay on diseases of the pear. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Mr. Barry of New York, offered the following, 
which was adopted ; accompanied by marks of appro- 
bation: 

Resolved, That whilst regretting the absence from 
this meeting of Mr. James Vick, of Rochester, New 
York, we hereby tender to him the thanks of this 
society for his faithful and efficient services as Secre- 
tary and Reporter of our proceedings rendered gra- 
tuitously during the past nine years. 

Mr. Trimble, of New Jersey, presented the follow- 
ing which was adopted amid mingled applause which 
followed its being read, as a compliment to the gen- 
tleman to whom it relates, by the members individ- 
ually: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this society be and 
they are hereby extended to Dr. Thomas P. James, 
of Philadelphia, who bas served it so ably and so 
faithfully as Treasurer without fee or reward from its 
formation until this day. 

Mr. Barry, of New York, moved that a committee 
of five members be appointed to prepare periodical 
rules for the government and use of the Convention, 
and that the committee be instructed to make a re- 
port before the close of the final session. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Lyon, of Michigan, presented and read the fol- 
lowing paper on the subject of protection to gardens 
and orchards, viz: 

Ths subject of shelters to gardens, orchards and 
farms, is believed to be one of the most important that 
presents itself to the consideration of those interested 
either in horticulture or agriculture; and while it is 
vne in which efficient results can only be reached 
through concerted action by whvle communities and 
even entire States, on few subjects of such moment is 
there believed to be so little general information. 

As a consequence, entire regions of country of 
large extent are being recklessly denuded of forests, 
while with the least possible regard for this subject, 
the timber preserved is retained in such form and 
position as to offer, in most cases, the least possible 
resistance to prevailing winds. 

This is done in ignorance of the fact that to thus 
open up a country is at the same time to diminish the 
amount of its rain-fall, and to basten the dissipation 
of heat and moisture by evaporation, thus increasing 
its liability to both frost and drought; as a necessary 
result of which, certain sections of the ceuntry, 
among which may bereckoned that in which I reside, 
can no longer grow the peach with certainty, while 
even the apple is becoming less hardy than formerly. 

In consideration of the nature of this subject, and 
of the importance of concerted action, I propose for 
consideration the following: 

Resolved, That we recommend a general movement 
by kindred associations, whether horticultural or ag- 
ricultural, for the dissemination ef information on this 
subject. 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as many men receive 
knowledge more readily when communicated through 
the pocket, we invoke the aid of legislation in the en- 
actment of such highway laws as shall encourage the 
planting of roadside trees, and secure their preserva- 
tion when planted; and also in the exemption from 
taxation of belts of timbér, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, when grown along the west or north side of 
buildings, gardens, orchards, or farms, of sufficient 
breadth and length to serve as wind-breaks. 





Resolved, That a committee of this body be ap- 
pointed to prepare an address upon this subject for 
general circulation; and also to secure, as far as pos- 
sible, concerted action on the part of kindred associa- 
tion. 

COMMITTEES ON WINES. 

The President announced the names of the follow- 
ing gentlemen as constituting the committees on wines 
viz: 

On Red Wines—J. A. Warder, Ohio; Frederick 
Muench, Mo.; George Ellwanger, New York. 

On Catawba Wines—William Griffiths, Penn.; Wm. 
Saunders, D. C.; William Heaver, Ohio. 

On Light Wines—Marshall P. Wilder, Mass.; A. R. 
Whitney, Ill.; George Thurber, New York; Robert 
Priest, Penn, 

Mr. Downing, New York, presented to the society 
a paper on the subject of “‘ New Varieties of Fruits.” 

Mr. Barry, from the Committee on Fruits, made a 
report on the additions to the Society’s catalogue, 
with corrections. 

The Secretary read a communication from George 
H. French, Corresponding Secretary of the Tennessee 
Horticultural Society, stating that the society had re- 
cently organized, and had purposed being present at 
the Convention, but was prevented by the shortness 
of the time intervening. 

Mr. Dunlap, of Illinois, addressed the Convention 
on “the best mode of packing, shipping and market- 
ing fruits.” 

The following Committee on Pomological Rules 
was announced by the President, viz: 

P. Barry, N. Y., J. A. Warder, Ohio, Charles 
Downing, N. Y., Thomas J. Meehan, Penn., George 
Thurber, N. Y. 

The President announced tke following as the stand- 
ing biennial committees, viz: 

Executive Committee—President and Vice Presi- 
dent, ex-officio, W.C. Flagg, Ill.; J. E. Mitchell, 
Penna.; Geo. Thurber, N. Y.; M. B. Bateham, Ohio; 
J. F. C. Hyde, Mass.; J. 8. Downer, Ky.; C. B. Lines, 
Kansas; G. W. Campbell, Ohio; W. H. Loomis, Ind.; 
M.L. Dunlap, Ill.; William Muir, Mo.; T. T. Lyon, 
Mich.; Oliver Taylor, Va.; W. C. Wilson, West Va.; 
H. L. Stiele, N. C.; Wm. Schley, 8S. C.; L. E. Berck- 
mans, Ga,; J. M. Stone, Miss.; M. W. Phillips, Iowa; 
Daniel Harper, Ala.; H. C. Swazey, La.; J. C. Plum, 
Wis.; L. F. Sanderson, Cal.; J. Saul, D. C.; D. Rob- 
ertson, Minn.; Wm. Watson, Texas; J. H. Ingram, 
Arkansas; Charles Arnoid, C. W ; Hugh Allen, C. E. 

General Fruit Committee—P. Barry, N. Y.; J. W. 
Adams, Mo.; — Copp, N. H.; J. F. C. Hyde, Mass.; 
J. H. Bourne, R. I.; D. 8. Dewey, Conn.; E. C. Wor: 
cester, Vt.; W. B. Smith, N. Y.; J. P. Trimble, N. 
J.; A. W. Harrison, Penn.; Edward Tatnall, Del. 

Committee on Foreign Fruits—George Ellwanger, 
N. Y.; C. M. Hovey, Mass.; Robert Buist, Penn.; Dr. 
E. 8. Hull, Ill.; Wm. Muir, Mo.; D. 8. Dewey, Conn.; 
P. J. Berckmans, Ga. 

Committee on Synonyms and Rejected Fruit—J. 8. 
Cabot, Miss.; J.J. Thomas, N, Y.; J. D. G. Nelscn, 
Ind.; J. A. Warder, 0; H. E. Hooker, N. Y.; M. L. 
Dunlap, Iil.; J. A. J. Creswell, Md. 

Committee on Revision of Catalogue—M. P. Wilder, 
President ex-officio; P. Barry, N. Y.; J. A. Warder, 
0.; Charles Downing, N. Y.; C. M. Hovey, Mass.; 
J. Knox, Penn.; W. C. Flagg, Ill.; Gee. Husman, Mo. 

A valuable paper was read by Wm. Saunders, 
Washington, D. C, on “ Mildew on the Grape.” 

Atthe suggestion of Col. N. J. Colman, it was 
agreed that the exhibition of fruits close on Friday 
and that such sampies as remain on the tables should 
be sold, the proceeds to go toward defraying the ex- 
pense incurred in the rent of the rooms of the Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Mr. Muir, of Fox Creek, Mo., read a valuable paper 
presented by Mr. A. Fendler, of St. Louis county, on 
“Rot and Mildew in Grapes.” 

FRIDAY MORNING. 
REPORTS OF FRUIT COMMITTEES. 

Mr. Chas. Downing, of New York, as chairman, 
Committee on PEARS reported a contribution of 
725 dishes, as follows: 

From Hon. Marshall P Wilder, Dorchester, Mass., 
president of the society, 112 varieties, including fine 
specimens of Beurre d’Anjou, Merriam, Brandywine, 
Doyenne Boussock, Howell, Lawrence, Beurre Bose, 
Paradise d’Automne, Gen. Todtleben, Beurre Super- 
fin, Sheldon, Conseiller de la Cour, Belle Lucrative, 
Emile d’ Heyst. 

From F. and L. Clapp, Dorchester, Mass., fine 
specimens of Clapp’s favorite 

From Ellwanger and Barry, Rochester, N. Y., 50 
varieties, including fine Beurre d’ Anjou, De Tongres, 
Howell, Doyenne Boussock, Beurre Clairgeau, Bart- 
lett, Tyson, Seckel, Beurre Bosc, Beurre Hardy, Ed- 
munds, Lawrence, Beurre Gris d’Hiver, Sheldon, 
Josephine de Malines. 

From H. Claggett & Sons, St. Louis, 18 varieties, 
Flemish Beauty, Seckel, and Beurre d’Anjou. 
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From F. Branches, 16 varieties. 

From W. W. Scarborough and George Hoadley, 
Cincinnati, a large collection of pears; no list fur- 
nished. 

From George Husmann, Hermann, Mo., 40 varieties, 
including fine White Doyenne, Seckel, Onondaga, 
Beurre Bosc. 

From Bayles & Brother, Carondelet, Mo., 6 varie- 
ties, very good White Doyenne, Seckel and others. 

Augustus Starr, 23 varieties. 

H. J. Hyde, Monticello, 9 varieties; fine Lawrence, 
Seckel, &. 

J. Davis, Godfrey, Ill., 14 varieties. 

H. N. Kendall, Upper Alton, Ill., 7 varieties, in- 
cluding remarkably fine Duchess d’Angouleme and 
Sheldon. 

Fruit Growers’ Association of Southern Illinois, 30 
varieties, among which are fine Bartlett, Howell, 
White Doyenne, Glout Morceau, Beurre d’Anjeu, 
Stevens’ Genesee, Duchess d’Augouleme, Flemish 
Beauty, Onoadaga, Sheldon, Seckel, Beurre Superfin, 
Beurre Diel, Buffum, Belle Lucrative. 

R. Berry & Co., St. Louis, Mo., 30 varieties. 

E. R. Mason & Son, St. Louis county, 20 varieties, 
including very fine Howell and Beurre Superfin. 

E. F. Babcock, St. Clair nursery, Illinois, 9 varie- 
ties. 

From Vineland, fine Bartletts and 6 other varieties. 

D. Williams, Alton, Illinois, 3 varieties. 

A. G. Humphrey, Galesburg, Illinois, 2 varieties. 

T. R. Allen, 2 varieties. 

Dr. Carpenter, St. Louis, 2 varieties. 

Dr. Peebles, Kirkwood, Mo., 4 varieties. 

From R. Manning, Salem, Mass., Endicott pears 
frum the tree planted by Gov. Endicott soon after A. 
D. 1628. 

Robert Douglass, Waukegan, IIl., 35 varieties. 

Bunker Hill Horticultural Society, Ills., 30 varieties, 
fine Duchess d’Angouleme, Howell, Flemish Beauty, 
Seckel, Belle Lucrative, &c. 

St. Louis Park of Fruits, 10 varieties. 

George O. Hilton, Keokuk, Iowa, 21 varieties, in- 
cluding Glout Morceau, Flemish Beauty, Lawrence, 
Sheldon, 

Dr. Edwards, Kirkwood, Mo., 1 variety. 

J.S. Dunham, Kirkwood, Mo., 1 variety. 

Besides the above, from fifteen to twenty lots were 
placed upon the table, but the contributors having 
neglected to affix their names or give lists the com- 
mittee are unable to give a more particular report of 
them. 

Though many of the specimens were large and fine, 
some of which we have endeavored to particularize, 
alarge proportlon give evidence of having suffered 
in the East from excess of rain and in the West from 
the severe drouth. 

Your committee are pleased to observe that most of 
those varieties exhibited from Western and especially 
Southwestern orchards fully sustain in size and ap- 
pearance their Eastern reputation. Among those 
found universally fine may be named Bartlett, Howell, 
Sheldon, Doyenne Boussock, Lawrence, Beurre Su- 
perfin. 

The committee also note the following plums: 

German prunes from F, Fine. 

George Husmann, Hermann, Mo., Louisa plum, an 
improved variety of native plum. 

R. Berry & Co., St. Louis county, Duane’s purple 
plums. 

L. Crosby & Sons, O’Fallon, St. Clair county, Ills., 
2 varieties of handsome plums. 

George Todd, St. Louis, 2 varieties of handsome 
plums. 

One variety of plums from an unknown contributor. 

Jobn Fisher, Batavia, New York, afine dish of 
nectarines. : 

E. Williams, Mont Clair, N. J., Kittatinny black- 
berries. 

Mr. Lum, Sandusky, Ohio, a box of autumn black 
raspberries. 

Specimens of Spanish Chesnuts and Figs from un- 
known contributors. 

Dr. E. S. Hull, Alton, Illinois, a beautiful pyramid 
of apples, peaches, pears and grapes, embracing fine 
specimens of all these fruits. 

H. Clagett of St. Louis county, Mo., exhibits the 
following varieties of pears. 

Bartlett, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Seckel, Flemish 
Beauty, Howell, Beurre d’Anjou, Beurre Diel, Onon- 
daga or Sweet Orange, King Sissing, Duchess d’An- 
gouleme, White Doyenne, Belle et Bon, Buffum. One 
variety name not known. 

Winter Nelis and other received as such, but ap- 
pears to differ. 

Two plates marked Bartletts, the one much greener 
than the other. Annually ripens two or three weeks 
later than the other; in other respects is similar to 
the Bartlett in tree and fruit, except the wood has a 
darker color and leaves a deeper green. It was re- 





ceived from the nursery as Barlot. It is a distinct 
variety. 
The reports of the other Fruits in our next issue. 


[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 


Meramec Horticultural Society. 
Eureka, Sept. 5th, 1867. 

The ordinary meeting and annual Exhibition of the 
Society was held in the School House. President 
Seymour in the chair. 

The Exhibition was well attended and the display 
was good: 

In Apples, W. Harris bad 29 varieties, W. Muir 23, 
L. D. Votaw 22, and J. Letcher 19. 

In Pears, F. Braches had 16 varieties, L. D. Votaw 
11, besides other smaller collections ot much merit. 

In Grapes, W. Muir had 27 varieties, J. S. Seymour 
6. The Delaware and Norton of F. Braches very fine. 
Concord of J. S. Seymour and H. Benguerel very fine. 
J. Letcher had Mead’s Seedling, fine, but much like 
Catawba—perhaps a few daysearlier. Creveling was 
noticed as the best of the early varieties, its quality 
ranking high. The Catuwbas of G. Pauls very fine. 

Of Flowers, several of the boquets were fine, especi- 
ally those of Mrs. Augustine and Mrs. G. Pauls. 

Of Vegetables, the representation was larger and 
better than in former years. Of Potatoes, White 
Sprout and Early Goodrich elicited commendation. 
The largest collection was by G. Pauls. 

A splendid sample of a new tobacco, the Schiraz, 
was presented by Mr. Fendler, from seed from Persia. 
Also a fine sample of Seed Leaf by G. Pauls. 

The Pea Nut and Chufa were exhibited by Miss E. 
Muir, and much enjoyed by the little folks. 

The Corn presented was exceedingly fine for the 
season—if there was any difference it was in favor of 
the samples of Messrs. Pauls and Wilkinson. 

Wheat by Mr. Harper was very good. 

Of Wines,.Concord No. 1 was classed 8, J. S. Sey- 
mour. No. 2-—-44—a marked defect in both was the 
want of color. No. 2 strongly alcoholic. 

Blackberry No. 1 too sweet. No. 2,J.S. Seymour, 
was Dearest a wine. 

Strawberry ranked nearer acordial than a wine—a 
nice, pleasant drink. 

A blue bottle was approached with much caution, 
it proved to be a true Syrup, but whether of elderber- 
ries, or what, committee could not decide. 

Among Miscellaneous articles, a fine toilet set, in 
cabinet work, as an album, by Mr, Murphy, was wor- 
thy aplace in any collection. A splendid embroid- 
ered table cover, by Miss Hattie Means of Wiscunsin, 
was much admired as a work of art, and for the spir- 
it that prompted the contribution from our sister 
state to a small “backwoods” exhibition. 

It was, on motion, Resolved, That a Committee be 
appointed to revise the Constitution and By-Laws pre- 
paratory to havirg a new edition published, the old 
one being exhausted. 

An Essay by Mr. Fendler was read on “Our winds 
and their effect on our soils and vegetation.” 

President announced the next meeting to be held in 
the School House, Eureka, on the first Thursday of 
October. Wu. Muir. 





THE BIRDS AND THE FARMER. 

An observing correspondent reports to us 
the following: 

“Some say the farmershould grow fruit enough 
for the birds and for himself. 

It is a good idea. The birds we cannot do with- 
out. I have observedthem carry insects in such 
an amount, that I am convinced forever of the 
benefit of birds. 

In countries, like France, where they have 
been destroyed, we have seen the evil effects— 
insects are devouring everything, so that a law 
has been enacted for their preservation. Where 
but a little fruit is grown, the affliction, I know, 
is severe. But I have managed to save most 
of my fruit. My strawberries I covered with a 
net—a pigeon net. I had several spread over 
the spot. This saved the fruit: nota berry 
was taken. Those not covered, were stripped. 
Then, not being able to get the rest, the birds 
(robins) resorted to their insects again—and 
the young brood was brought up onthem. I 
noted carefully the operation throughout. In- 








sects were slaughtered by the thousand. The 
orchard (a small one) was literally cleared.— 
Several broods of birds were hatched—and thus 
the whole summer was employed in carrying 
insects. The wonder is that so much vermin 
should be found in so small a space. And it 
is presuinable that other localities are similar- 
ly situated. 

No—the birds cannot be destroyed. 

When my raspberries ripened, I spread the 
net over them, and saved every one. But to 
those who may use the net, I will say that it 
seemed to have an ill effect upon the fruit—the 
foliage as well as the berries. The leaves 
turned pale and somewhat rusty; they appear- 
ed as though affected by a drouth or blight.— 
The crop, which belore was thrifty, seemed to 
be at a stand still as soon as the net was spread 
—the berries simply ripening, not growing. 

It may not have been the net that caused 
this, though it looks very much like it, especi- 
ally as the part not covered had healthy foliage, 
and larger, healthier berries—the few that were 
nottaken. But perhaps another trial is neces- 
sary, or several more. I shall test it.” 


+e —_— 

At a meeting of the Warsaw (TIII].) Hort. So- 
ciety, it was stated that the birds which do the 
most injury to fruit are the oriole, robin, 
thrush, cat-bird, jay-bird, and cedar-bird, while 
blackbirds, blue-birds, hemp-birds, goldfinches, 
wrens and swallows, do good. No conclusion 
was reached except that as birds generally de- 
stroy so many insects it was not thought safe 
to recommend their destruction. Perhaps the 
best remedy for their ravages is to have large 
supplies of fruit. 





HorticutturaLt Hints ror EveryBopy aND 
Atways.—Cultivate acquaintance, if desirable ; 
if not, cutthem. Never sow theseedsof dissen- 
sion. Weed yourlibrary. Get as much heart’s 
ease as you can. Attend to wall flowers, and 
trim coxcombs. Emulate the cucumber—be 
cool. Don’t peach. Avoid flowers of speech. 
‘** Bedding out” is good for plants, but not for 
friends. Take the advice of the sage, or you 
may rue the consequences. 





[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 
FRUIT ITEMS. 


BY P. M. KIELY. 
Sr. Lours, Sept. 26, 1867. 

Since our last report the fruit market has re- 
mained quiet and steady, and leaves us little of 
interest tonote. The peach season is nearly 
over—the small fruits have disappeared, and 
soon all that will be left us to talk about is the 
apple and the pear. Grapes at present are 
worth from 124 to 20 cents per 1b.—but have 
been much lower. There is evidently a great 
want of winemaking establishments, Every 
farmer who has his little patch of grapes can- 
not afford to build and fit up a wine cellar, and 
hence we are driven to the conclusion that a 
little enterprise in establishing wine manufac- 
tories would be well rewarded, and the grower 
would not be at the mercy of a fluctuating mar- 
ket. We therefore hope to see before many 
years a lively competition between those much 
needed institutions. 

Grapes, 12} to 20 cents per lb. 

Pears, $3 to $3.50 per bushel. 

Apples, from $1 to $4 per barrel. 

Peaches, 50 cents to $3 per bushel. 

Damson Plums, $4.50 per bushel. 

Cranberries, $15 per barrel. 

Quinces, $5 per bushel. 

Siberian Crabs, $2.50 per bushel. 
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LBILTOR'S TABLE. 
THE RURAL WORLD, WEEKLY. 

We take pleasure in announcing that in ful- 
fillment of a long cherished object, we shall 
from January Ist, 1868, issuethe RuraL WorLpD, 
Weekly, at Two Dollars per annum—the same 
price at which we now issue the semi-monthly— 
giving our readers 52 issues a year instead of 24. 

This price will but little more than pay the 
actual cost of publication, and we must ask our 
kind friends who have stood by us so long and 
so faithfully, to give us ‘‘a long pull, a strong 
pull and a pull altogether,” in running up such 
a circulation as shail not make ua regret the 
step we have taken. Every subscriber can add 
from one to fifty names to our list at our very 
low rates for a weekly agricultural paper, if he 
will make the effort, and we know from along 
acquaintance with a majority of our readers 
that the effort will be wade with alacrity, and 
will be crowned with success. 

Weshall retain the same excellent form, 80 
that the numbers at the close of each volume 
can be bound and preserved for future reference. 
We shall secure such editorial assistance as 
wil' render the Weekly ural World equal in 
point of practical value to any of our contempo- 
raries. 

The numbers of the present year from the 
date of subscription will be sent free to all 
subscribers for 1868. Premiums will be given 
for clubs—which will be announced in our next 
issue. So kind friends lose no time in forwarding 





names. 
toe eer 
We call attention to the advertisement of 
Chilion B Allen, Proprietor of the Plastic Slate 
Rc ofing, which appears on the last page of this 
issue. 





FAIRS FOR 1867. 
STATE FAIRS. 


New York Buffalo Oct 1 to 4 
Iowa Clinton Oct 1 to 4 
Minnesota Rochester %et 1 to4 
St. Louis Fair St. Louis, Mo Oct 7 to14 
Maryland Baltimore Oct 29 to 31 
National Horse Fair Kalamazoo, Mich Oct 1 to4 


MISSOURI FAIRS, 


Audrain county Mexico Oct 14 to 19 
Ray county Richmond Oct 8 to 11 
Lewis county ~ Canton Oct 14 to19 
Moniteau California Oct 1 to 5 
Scotland county Mempbis Oct 1 to 5 
Clay Liberty Oct 1 to4 
Carroll Carrollton Oct 1 to 5 
Saline * Miami Oct 15 to 20 
ILLINOIS FAIRS. 
Champaign Oct 1 to 4 
Fulton Canton Oct 8 to 11 
Green Carrollton Oct 15 to 18 
Henderson Briggsville Oct 9 to 11 
La Salle Ottawa Oct 8 to 11 
Macoupin Carlinville Oct 15 to 18 





1867—ST. LOUIS NURSERIES. —18@8 

par->COLMAN & SANDERS’ have just is- 
ued their New Wholesale and Retail Catalogue 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Evergreens, Roses, &c. Send 3 
cent stamp fora Catalogue. Address, Colman 
and Sanders, St. Louis, Mo. 





Whiskers; Lawonres Corrouia will 


force Whiskers on the smoothest 
face, or Hair on Bald Heads. Never known to fail. 
Sample sent for10 cents. Address, REEVES & CO., 
jyl5-ly 78 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Knox or Lincoln’s Cave in Missouri. 


This cave, near Springfield, Mo., was dis- 
covered by a gentleman named Knox, Dec. 23, 
1860, and its discovery was made in a most ac- 
cidental manner. Mr. Knox, with his dog, was 
passing through the woods in its vicinity, when 
his dog gave chase toa coon. His coon-ship, 
however, distanced his pursuer, and sought re- 
fuge ina small cavity, or opening at the head 
of aravine. The dog seems to have followed 
him, and upon arriving at the opening forced 
his way in, and, as afterwards appeared, reck- 
lessly gave chase. It being quite late in the 
evening, Mr. Knox proceeded home, presuming 
that his dog would follow in due time. Next 
morning the dog not having appeared, he re- 
turned to the place where he had last seen him. 
After looking and calling for him some time, 
he heard him howl in a piteous and seemingly 
smothered manner, and following the direction 
of the sound, soon discovered the aperture.— 
Not being able to effect an entrance, he return 
ed and procured tools, and commenced an ex- 
cavation, which finally proved to be an entrance 
to a large subterrannean chamber. Procuring 
lights and breaking his way through quite a 
forest of stalactite formations, he found the dog 
on the verge of quite a deep chasm. 

I visited the cave in company with several 
gentlemen and ladies. The hill underneath 
which the cavern takes its first direction, rises 
gradually above the mouth to the height of 140 
or 150 feet. 

After penetrating some thirty feet into the 
cave, the avenue enlarges sufficiently to enable 
visitors to walk upright, and there are but few 
places where we had to assume a stooping po- 
sition afterwards. At this point commences a 
beautiful formation of carbonate of lime, made 
by the dripping of water from the roof for un- 
counted ages. The formations in this cave are 
nearly as white as snow, and but few possess 
that dirty brown color, common to other cav 
erns. 

The first thing that attracts the eye isa large 
mound as white as snow, at first sight appear- 
ing like ice. Some one has very appropriately 
named it ‘‘Mer de Glace.”” A little further on 
we come to two beautiful columns, standing 
side by side, only three or four feet apart. Tivese 
reach from floor to roof, are almost perfect in 
outline, pure white in color, and, from the work 
of formation that is still going on, appear, un- 
der torch light, as though highly polished.— 
Indeed, such is the appearance of all the for- 
mations through this cave. 

We wended our way with profound astonish 
ment and admiration up and down through its 
many meandering aisles, its grand and magni- 
ficent arches, its halls, amphitheatres and ante- 
chambers, hung with the most gorgeous of cur- 
tains, outstripping the grandest of oriental 
grandeur, ornamented with the most beautiful 
miniature as well as larger pilasters of stalac 
tite and stalagmite formations that the eye 
could desire to feast upon. After traveling 
some three fourths of a mile, we were informed 
that we were 700 yards from the place of en 
trance. At this end of the cavern are found 
several small basins or pools of pure, clear wa 
ter. In one of these pools there is a most re 
markable formation lying detached, and which 





looks almost like the fossil brain of a human 
being. It is of a rich brown color, with a 
sparkling surface, and the convolutions are reg- 
ular and perfect. 

The greatest width of this cavern is about 
125 feet, while the average is about 40 feet. Its 
height is trom 15 to 25 feet. I have never vis- 
ited the Mammoth or Indian caves of Kentucky, 
but a gentleman in our company affirmed that 
there were more beautiful etalactite formations 
—more real grandeur in the first 800 feet of thie 
cave than in the whole area of the Kentucky 
caves. Gro. M. Cartwricy?. 





EYE-SIGHT. 

Milton’s blindness was the result of over- 
work and dyspepsia. One of the most eminent 
American divines has, for some time, been 
compelled to forego the pleasure of reading, 
has spent thousands of dollars in vain, and lost 
years of time, in consequence of getting up 
several hours before day and studying by an 
artificial light. His eyes will never get well.— 
Multitudes of men and women have made their 
eyes weak for life by the too free use of the eye- 
sight in reading small print and doing fine sew- 
ing. In view of these things, it is well to ob- 
serve the following rules: 

Avoid all sudden changes between light and 
darkness. 

Never begin to read or write orsew, for sev- 
eral minutes after coming from darkness to a 
bright light. 

Never read by twilight or moonlight, or of a 
very cloudy day. 

Never read or sew directly in front of the 
light, window ordoor. 

Itis better to have the light fall from above, 
obliquely over the left shoulder. 

Never sleep eo that on first awaking the eyes 
shall open on the light of a window. 

Too much light creates a glare, and pains 
and confuses the sight. The moment you are 
sensible ot an effort to distinguish—that mo- 
ment cease, and take a walk or ride. 

Do not use the eye-sight by light so scant 
that it requires an effort to discriminate. 

As the sky is blue and the earth green, it 
would seem that the ceiling should be of a blu- 
ish tinge, and the walls of some yellow tint. 

The moment you are instinctively prompted 
to rub the eyes, that moment cease using them. 

If the eye-lids are glued together on waking 


up, do not forcibly Gpen them, but apply the 
saliva with the finger—it ie the speediest dil- 
uent in the world; then wash eves and face 
in warm water.— Hall’s Journal of Health. 





ei 
WHAT IS AUTHORSHIP? 

Literature is representation—the man repre- 
sented—not necessarily the whole man—but 
always a part if the work is true, true litera- 
ture; for to express another is not to give 
ourselves, and is nottrue literature. The man 
must give himself, or nothing. And then if he 
has quality—if his quality is ofa taking kind, 
pleasant, enjoyable to the man himeelf, it will 
be so in his productions, after he has learned 
the art to communicate himself. Weare then 
to cultivate the man, ourselves; and if there 
is enough of us, we stand a chance for success. 
This is the secret of the whole matter of writing 
—expression of ourselves. 
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Thrilling Contrast. 


A painter once met a beautiful child. So 
enraptured was he with its countenance and 
expressions of loveliness, that he resolved to 
paint it. He did so; and hung bis favorite 
picture in his study. He made it his guardian 
angel. In sorrow and passion he sought relief 
and tranquility in gazing upon that countenance. 
He purposed if he ever saw its opposite to paint 
that also. But years passed away before he 
found a face so infernal ugly as to satisfy his 
idea of a perfect contrast to his darling picture. 
It was that of a wretch lying in despair upon 
the floor of his cell. He painted that terrible 
countenance. But what must have been his 
emotions, when he learned that it was the same 
person he had painted before! The first was 
the face of the innocent child; the last, that 
of the reckless, ruined youth. The best things 
perverted become the worst. The sweetest jui- 
ces, changed, produce the sbarpest acids. That 
little angel’s likeness had been metamorphosed 
into the reality of a fiend. 


Fanny Fern on Farmers’ Wives. 

Fanny Fern is eloquent on the subject of 
farmers’ wives. She says: 

Next to being a minister’s wife, I should 
dread being the wife of a farmer. Sometimes, 
indeed, the terms are synonymous. Raising 
children and chickens ad infinitum; making 
butter, cheese, bread, and the omnipresent pie; 
cutting, making, and mending the clothes for a 
whole household, not to speak of doing their 
washing and ironing; taking care of the pigs 
and the vegetable garden ; making wi'iter apple 
sauce by the barrel, and pickling of myriads of 
cucumbers; drying fruits and herbs; putting 
all the twins througu the measles, hooping 
cough, mumps, scarlet fever and chicken pox, 
besides keeping a perpetual fever of hot grease 
on the kitchen table, in which is to float pota- 
toes, carrots, onions, and turnips, for the rav- 
enous maws of the farm hands. 

Now, your farmer is a round, stalwart, com- 
fortable animal. ‘There is no baby wailing at 
his pantaloons while he plows or makes fences. 
He liesdown under the nearest tree and rests, 
or sleeps, when he can no longer work with 
profit. He comes in, to his dinner, with the 
appetite of a hyena and the digestion of a rhi 
noceros, and he goes forth again to the hayfield 
till called home to supper. 

There is his wife, and too often with the same 
frowsy head with which she rose in the morn- 
ing, darting hither and thither for whatever is 
wanted, or helping the hungry childrenor the 
farm hands. 

After the supper is finished comes the dish 
washing and milking, and the thought for to- 
morrow’s breakfast ; and then perhaps all night 
she sleeps with one eye open for a baby ora 
sick child, and rises again to pursue the same 
unrelieved treadmill, wearing round the next 
day. 








Forecasts OF THE WeratHER.—There are 
strong grounds for believing that the barometer 
may yet be made available in giving premo- 
nitions of storms. G. W. Hough, Director of 
the Dudley Observatory at Albany, stated at the 
last meeting ot the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, that the observa- 
tions made during the past year with his self- 
recording barometer, confirmed the opinion ad- 


barometric column is restless during a storm 
which may not be within several hundred miles 
ofthe instrument. The number of minute os- 
cillations of the column, taken in connection 
with the movement apparent to the eye, will 
indicate the comparative severity of the storm. 
It is probable that 100 similar instruments, 
properly distributed across our continent, 
would record the atmospheric changes with 
sucb minuteness that new and important gen- 
eralizations might be arrived at. 


_ 
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IT VANISHETH AWAY. 

Do our readers all understand, that the genu- 
ine Chemical Saleratus, made by D. B. DeLand 
& Co., is never eaten. In the process of baking, 
it all evaporates, leaving the bread light and 
pure. It has been imitated, but the counterfeit 
is not easily disposed of. Use it instead of 
Soda. It weighs 16 ounces tothe paper ; others 
weigh 14 oz. 


A Mosr Userut Invention.—One of the 
most useful and important inventions we have 
heard of lately is the Tin-lined Lead Pipe, 
which will prevent the water passing through 
it from partaking of the taste of lead in its 
transmission. Cases of sickness which have 
occurred from drinking water left standing in 
lead pipes can thus be obviated. The pipe will 
doubtless be generally adopted. In the pipe 
to which we allude, one-fitth of the thickness 
is pure block tin, encased in four-fifths of lead, 
forming a perfect union of the tin and lead, 
and giving the pipe twice the strength of com- 
mon lead pipe, while the price is Jess. Messrs. 
Colwell, Shaw & Willard, of New York are the 
manufacturers. 


DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT 
° 

~Coprise Cakes. — Soak codfish over-night, and 
scald it; add to it twice its quantity of boiled pota- 
toes ; knead all well together, make in small cakes, 
and fry in butter. 1f, after having boiled codfish, 
you have some left, use it in the same way. It makes 
a nice and wholesome dish. 


Ham Sanpwicnes.—Slightly spread thin slices of 
bread ; if you choose, spread on avery little mustard. 
Lay very thin slices of builed ham between; tongue, 
sliced or grated, may be used instead. Lay them on 
table at supper. 


Rice Bauis.—Take the waste pieces of steak, or 
baked meat, chop fine, and season with salt, pepper, 
and cloves or cinnamon. Wash rice and mix with it, 
then tie up in cloths to shape balls, and boil half an 
hour, and serve with drawn butter. 





Frencx Rouiis.—Cut strips of beefsteak to make a 
roll as long as a knife blade, and larger than a saus- 
age, stuff with a prepared stuffing, and sow up and 
bake, or fry in batter. Melt butter for a gravy. 


Preservine Eoes.—Put a layer of saltin the bot- 
tom of a jar, and stick the eggs point downwards into 
the salt, to make a layer. Then add another layer of 
salt, and then of eggs, until the jar is full. This 
keeps them fresh and good. They may be kept well 
in lime water and salt. They should be well covered 
and kept in acool place. Que cracked one will spoil 
the whole. Theyare cheapest in spring. Keep ajar 
of lime water, always ready, and put in the eggs as 
you take them from the nest. Jars holding four cr 
six quarts are best, it is well to renew the lime water 
occasionally. There is no sure way of discerning the 
freshness of eggs. It is always best to break them 
separately in a cup when used. If you want to pack 
them away, lay them in a pan of water, and those 
that float, reject. 

[We think that the best way to preserve eggs would 
be to make a strong cold Gum Arabic solution in 
which lime sufficient has been put to color it white; 
immerse the eggs; then take them out immediately 
and lay them on a board to dry: when dry, pack 
away in jars, laying them in carefully, and when you 
want to ship, re-pack in bran. We hare never heard 
of or seen this plan, but it strikes us as an excellent 
method. Thecoating would be air-tight, and clean. 
Many eggs are sent to market in such a filthy state 





vanced by him at a previous meeting that the 


as to render them saleable only at low figures.—B.B. | 


St. Louis Wholesale Market. 





Corrected for Cotman’s Rurat Wortp, by 


SHRYOCK & ROWLAND, 


Successors to W. P. & L. R. Shryock, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON & TOBACCO FACTORS, 
And Agents for the sale of Manufactured Tobacco. 
210 Levee and 216 Commercial St., St. Louis, 


Particular attention paid to the purchase of Planta- 
tion Supplies and General Merchandise. 





SEPT. 27, 1867. 
Cotton—20c to 21 ® hb. 


Tobacco—Lugs, $4.00 to 7.00 ® 100 ths. 
Shipping leaf, $8.50 to 14.75. 
Manufacturing leaf, $8.00 to 100.00. 


Hemp—Hackled tow, $140 @ 147. ® ton. 
Dressed, $275 @ 300. 
Medium, $145 @ 165. 
Choice, $190. 


Lead—$8.25 @ 8.50 ® 100 ths. 


Hides—Dry salt, 19¢ @ bb. 
Green lle @ 12 ® b. 
Dry flint, 22c P tb. 


Hay—$16.00 @ 19.00 ® ton. 


Wheat—Spring, $1.60 to 1.85, ® bush. 
Winter, $1.75 to 2.25 @ bus. 


Corn—$1.10 to 1.17 ® bush. 

Oats—61c to 63 @ bus. 

Barley—Spring, $1.30 @ bush. 
Fall, $1.80 @ 1.90. 


Flour—Fine, $4.00 to 5.00, ® bbi. 
Superfine, $6.50 to 7.50 i bbl. 
XX, $ 8.50 to 10 00 ® bbl. 
Ex. Family, $11.00 to 13.50 $ bbl. 


Butter—Cooking, 8c to 11; table, 16 to 23,#lb 
Eggs—20c(@22 $ doz., shipper’s count. 


Beans—Navy, $3.50 @ 4.00, @ bus. 
Castor, $2.00 @ bus. 


Potatoes—$2.75(@3.50 ® bbl. for new. 
Salt—per bbl. $3.20. G. A., sack, 2.35 to 2.40 
Onions—new, $3.25@4.00 @ bbl. — Dull. 


Dried Fruit—Apples—$1 @ bush. 
Peaches—halves, $2.40 ® bush. 


Cranberries—none. 
Corn Brooms—$1.75 to 4.50 per doz. 


Groceries—Coffee, Rio, 25c to 27 ® bb. 
Tea, $1.25 to 2.00 ® bb. 
Sugar, N. O., 133c to 16 ® bb. 
Crushed & Refined, I74cto 18 ® fb 
Molasses, N.O., 75c to95 @ gal. 
Choice Syrups, $1.35 to 1.7u, @ gal. 


Soap—Palm, 6}c to 74 ‘ 
Ex. Family, 9¢ # tb. 
Castile, l4c ® tb. 


Candles—lic to 16 # th. 

Lard Oil—$1.05 @ 1.15 ® gal. 

Coal Oil—50c@56 ® gal. 

Tallow—1llc# bb. 

Beeswax, 35c to 40 ® bb. 

Green Apples—$3.00 @ bbl]. Choice Shipping. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

peas We call especial attention to the follow- 
ing new Advertisements in the present issue: — 

Agricultural Implements and Seeds—Koenig 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Grafting Wax and Tree Varnish—F. Trow- 
bridge, New Haven, Conn. 

“The National American’”’—A new monthly 
published by the American Industrial League. 

Dutch Bulbous Roots, Mahaleb Cherry Pits, 
and Pear Seed—J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 
Jobn St., New York. 

Wilson Blackberry—William Parry, Cinna- 
minson, N. J. 

Richmond or Early May Cherry Trees and 
Concord Grape Vines—Henry Avery, Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 

Sale of Thoroughbred & Trotting Stock—B. 
F. Hutchison, Ellisville, Mo. 

120,000 Peach Trees, Apricots,. Nectarines, 
and other Fruits—Isaac Pullen, Hightstown, 
HN. d, 

Original Kittatinny Blackberry Plants—E. & 
J.C. Williams, Montclair, N. J 

Patent Lead Encased Block-tin Water Pipe, 
made by the Colwell, Shaw and Willard Man- 
ufacturing Co., foot of West 27th St., N. Y. 

Grape Vines—John Sacksteder, Louisville, 
Ky. 

60,000 Grape Vines—Imported Flower Bulbs 
—Henry Michel, 207 North Second Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Late Harrison Potatoes, Kittatinny Black- 
berry, Concord and other Grape Vines—E. A. 
Riehl & Bro., Alton, Ill. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Grape Vines, Small Fruits, Evergreens, Green- 
house and Bedding Plants. —Frost & Co., Gen- 
esee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 


Bloomington Nursery, Ill., F. K. Phoenix, 
advertises Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Small 
Fruits, Roses, &c. 

Free Fun—P. Dory, Olney, Ill. 

Peach Trees and other Nursery Stock—J. A. 
Roberts, Paoli. Chester C Co., Pa. 


Health and Economy 


PATENT 
LEAD ENCASED 


Block Tin Pipe 


RECUMMENDED by the Croton Water Boarp of 
New York, and the Boarns of Brooktyn, Parua- 
DELPHIA and Boston, and by the most eminent mepr- 
CAL MEN of thecountry. Costs less than Lead Pipe 
and is much stronger. Recent improvements enable 
usto supply THis Pipe at 2 Less price per foot than 
common Lead Pipe. To give the cost per foot, please 
furnish the pressure, or head of water, and bore of 
pipe. Pamphlets sentrres on application. Address 
The COLWELL, SHAW & WILLARD MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., foot of West Twenty-seventh Street, 
New York. Oct2t 

We also manufacture and keep constantly on hand, 
all sizes and weights of Lead Pipe and Sheet Lead. 


FRUIT & STOCK FARM FOR SALE, 
Adjoining the Depot at Cuba Station, S.W. P.R.R., 
containing 380 acres nearly all of which is under 
fence. There are 200 acres under cultivation, of 
which 80 are in meadow. There are 3,000 Fruit trees 
on the farm set in orchard, comprising must kinds of 
fruit raised in temperate climates, of apples, pears, 
peaches, apricots and grapes. The assortment of 
varieties is equal to anything in the country. The 
place is well supplied with Shrubbery, Evergreens 
and Ornamentals. The house is a new frame and 
well finished; the fences in good order; water for 
stock and domestic use, good and abundant, and the 
location especially adapted to raising the more ten- 
der and uncertain fruits, such as peaches, pears, 
plums, sweet cherries, apricots, nectarines, grapes, &c. 
Tbe timber good and plenty. Part of the payment 
may remain on time. Price $36 per acre. Address, 
B. SMITH. 














The American Industrial League. 
Peter Cooper, President. 
I. D. Russell, Treasurer. John Williams, Secretary. 
Will be published about the 18th of September, 1867, 
The first number of 


The National American, 


A monthly journal, issued under the auspices of the 
American Inpustriat LeaGue. Guaranteed cir- 
culation, 30,000 copies. 

Price, FIVE Centsa copy; aliberal deduction will 
be made to purchasers of large quantities. 

A limited number of Advertisements will be receiv- 
ed at rates that may be seen below. 

“The National American” will be devoted to the 
rdvocacy of the Great National Policy of American 
Industrial Independence, and will seek to present in 
a candiland lucid manner the entire question in de- 
bate between the advocates of Home Production on 
the one hand, and of British Free Trade on the other; 
bringing to the public attention the whole range of 
facts and arguments pertinent to this subject. Advo- 
cating no class interests, its columns will be open to 
the discussion of co-operation and the important la- 
bor question. 

The highest editorial ability in the United States 
will be engaged in the conducting of this journal, and 
complete confidence may be reposed in the truth and 
fairness of its statements. 

Dealing boldly, as it will, with the great vital ques- 
tions which affect the industrial and financial pros- 
perity of the country, it is believed that “The Na- 
tional American” will be hailed with cordial welcome 
as atimely monitor and instructor by the millions 
of patriotic Americans who desire the prosperity of 
Domestic Industry, and, from such, a liberal support 
for the enterprise is invited. 

Orders for quantities to be supplied, or advertise- 
ments to be inserted, are respectfully invited. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 


Per annum, $1.00 

Clubs of twenty- five, 20.00 
“ fifty, 35.00 
6s one hundred, 60.00. 


ADVERTISING. 
Single insertion, per line, $1.00 
Three months, - 2.0 
Six months, - - 3.50 
Twelve months, - 6.00 
Communications on the subject should be address- 


ed to JOHN WILLIAMS, Secretary, 
Office of the American Industrial League, 
It 11 Park Place, New York. 





TROWBRIDGE’S 


GRAFTING WAX AND 
Tree Varnish. 


I take the liberty of calling the attention of nur- 
serymen and others to the GRAFTING WAX I pre- 
pare. Nurserymen and Grafters who have used this 
article, pronounce it of first quality, and cheaper for 
them to purchase than to make. It is put up in 
large packages for Nurserymen, or in 1 th, 4 tb and 
2 th packages for retailing. (Directions for use on 
the packages). It is also an excellent article for 
FLESH WOUNDS. 

Among the many, we append the following 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 


Geneva, N.Y. Sept. 20, 1860.—We have used your 
Grafting Wax for Root Grafting, and also for out- 
door work, and find it works well. We shall order 
more of it in preference to making it for ourselves. 

Yours truly, Bronson, Graves & SELOVER. 

New York, Oct. 8, 1865.—Having used your Graft- 
ing Wax for the past three or four years, I take 
much pleasure in saying that it is the best prepara- 
tion of the kind that I have any knowledge of. It 
is pleasant to use, and decidedly economical. The 
usual domestic articles cannot be made for the same 
price, and it is not as good when made. By its in- 
troduction you have conferred a benefit upon the horti- 
cultural community. Yours very truly, 

Peter B. Mean. 

Newburgh, Oct. 14, 1865.—The Grafting Wax and 
Varnish obtained from you last spring gave good 
satisfaction, and was quite as economical as any I 
have used. Very respectfully, Cuas. Downina. 

The Varnish is a sure protection from the weather, 
and causes the wound to heal sound. 

For sale in small orlarge quantities by 

N. J. COLMAN, Editor “Rural World,” 
WM. KOENIG & CO., 
PLANT & BRO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Manufactured and sold by F. TROWBRIDGE, 

Milford, or New Haven, Conn, oct3m 





DUTCEL 


BULBOUS ROOTS. 


J. M. THORBURN &CO., 
15 JOHN STREET, 
New York, 


Have now in store and imported by them from Hol- 
lard, in the finest condition, 


Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Lilies, Crocus, 
Snowdrops, Crown Imperials, 
Narcissus, Scillas, 
&e., &e. &e. 


Priced Catalogues of Bulbs, containing directions for 
their management, mailed on application. lso, 


BEAUTIFUL COLLECTIONS OF 
BULBOUS ROOTS. 


No. 1—ASSORTMENTS OF 


6 Fine Named Double and Single 
Hyacinths, for pots, glasses, or open 
border, . ‘ ° 

1 Polyanthus Narcissus, . “ 

3 Early Tulips, . , , . 

12 Fine Mixed Crocus, é . 

1 Persian Iris, . 

If by mail, add 14 cents. 


No. 2.—ASSORTMENTS OF 


9 Fine Named Double and Single ) 
Hyacinths, for pots, ner or open 
border, . ° 

6 Fine Double Tulips, . 

15 Beautiful Named Early Talips 
25 Fine Mixed Crocus, ° 
3 Polyanthus Narcissus, é . 

6 Double Narcissus, . ° 

3 Bulbocodium Vernum, . 5 

3 Persian Iris, . : ‘ . 

25 Double Snowdrops, 
If by mail, add 40 cents. 


No. 3.—ASSORTMENTS war 


18 Fine Named Double and Single 
Hyacinths, for pots, glasses or open 
border, . i 

50 Fine Mixed Crocus, 

25 Fine Beautiful Named Early 
Tulips, 

12 Fine Named Double Tulips, 

4 Polyanthus Narcissus, , 

12 Double Narcissus, . a 


$2.00 


+ $5.C0 





$10.00 





3 Persian Iris, . ‘ e 
6 English Iris, . ° 
1 Crown Imperial, . ‘ 
6 Bulbocodium Vernum, . 
30 Double Snowdrops, : 
If by mail, add 75 cents. 
ALSO, 


FRESH MAHALEB 
Cherry Pits, 


75 Cents per Ib. 
PHAR SHED, 


Deliverable in December at $3 per th—rates 
for large quantities on application. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Seed Warehouse, 15 John St., New York. 


F 
FREE U 
N 


Four 50 cent Samples sent free, address with stamp, 
P. DORY, Olney, Illinois. 
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WESTERN AGRICULTURAL DEPOT 
AND SEED STORE. 


WM. KOENIG & CO. 


No. 207 NORTH SECOND STREET, 


ST. 


LOUIS, 


BETWEEN PINE AND OLIVE STREETS, 


MO. 


Would respectfully call the attention of the Farming community to their 


PLOWS. 
CORN 


DEERE’S Celebrated MOLINE 
The Favorite HAWKEYE SULKY 

CULTIVATOR. 
The World 


COLE’S SULKY CORN STALK CUTTER. 
BROWN’S Improved ILL. CORN PLANTER, 


Renowned 


Buckeye Reaper and Mower, 


Which took the Ist Prize over 20 competing machines at the Solon, O., Field Trial, July, 1867. 


Sweepstakes and Tornado THRESHING Ma- 


chines. 
McSherry’s Celebrated GRAIN DRILL. 


The Champion CIDER and WINE MILL 
Hawkin’s Patent Steel Tooth SULKY RAKE, 
The Eclipse Anti-Freezing PUMP. 


Victor Cane Mills and Cook’s Evaporators. 


The LittleGiant CORN and COB CRUSHERS. 

Cross Cut and Draw SAW MILLS and HURSE 
POWERS. 

Straw, Hay, and Corn STALK CUTTLERS. 





FAN MILLS AND St PARATORS. 

Corn Shellers, Harrows, Hay Rakes, Hoisting 
Forks, Road Serapers, Wheelbarrows, 
Etec. Ete. Etc. 


FIMID AND GARDEN SHEDS. 


Descriptive Circulars Sent Free of Postage to any Address. 


WM. KOENIG & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








Bloomington Nursery. 
16TH YE AR; 10 GREENHOUSES. 
35 


ACRES Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery 
stock, general assortment. 
1,000,000 APPLE—1 to 4 years, superb yearlings; 
1,000, $50. S. CRAB and DWARF APPLE, 
all sizes. 
150,000 PEAR—Standard and Dwarf; 1,000 splen- 
did 2 foot Standard BARTLETT, &e., $150. 
40,000 CHERRY—Largely Richmond or May; 
100 $15 to $35. 
30,000 PEACH—Hale’s Early, &c.; 1,000 $115. 
300,000 GRAPE—Strong Concord Layers; 1,000 $85 
Hartford, $150; Ive’s, $150; Rogers’, Iona, 
+ and other best sorts, good and 


chea 
5,000,000 OSAGE ORANGE—First Class; 100,000 
$200 


50,000 CURRANT, Raspberry and Gooseberry— 
STRAWBERRIES. 

30,000 KITTATINNY BLACKBERRY — war- 
ranted genuine and every way first class; 
1,000 $150. 

1,000,006 APPLE STOCKS—Strong, selected, 1 year; 
1,600, $9. 

50,000 PEAR STOCKS—Strong yearling; 1,000 
$20; also, Quince, Plum, Cherry, Rose, Dwarf 
Apple Stocks. 

30,000 ROSES—AIl classes, Marshal Neil, fine 
plants; $9 per doz. Evergreens, immense 
stock. ‘Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, and ether 
hardy Bulbs. 

Send two red stamps for descriptive and whole- 

sale lists. 

m~Please notice our cheap young stock for distant 

markets. “e\ F. K. PHOENIX, 
Bloomiugton, McLean Co., Ill. 


Kittatinny at the West. 


Among the many testimonials as to the success of 
this splendid berry, on the prairies, the following 
from a gentleman in Fulton County, Ill., may suffice: 

“The Kittatinny, got of you in the spring of 1866, 
fruited this season most abundantly one week earlier 
than my Lawtons on the same grounds and location, 
and the smallest branch withstood the winter without 
any injury whatever.” 

Strong plants, $20 per 100; 1,000 for $150. 

F K. PHOENIX, 
Bloomington Nursery, McLean Co., II. 


eee 


FOR FALL OF 1867. 


Peach Trees. 
Fine 1 year old, at $75 per 1000. 
Second size, average 3 feet, $45 per 1000. 
All straight trees and branched. 

OTHER NURSERY ST°CK CHEAP FOR CASII 
Autumn is the best time to ship trees West and South. 
Price List sent Free. Address, J. A. ROBERTS, 
it Paoli, Chester Co., Pa, 
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HIGHT ‘STOWN (N, J.) NURSERIES, 


120,000 Peach Trees, 


Of all the LEADING market VARIETIES, of which 
20,000 are HALE’S EARLY, 


The earliest by two weeks, and the hardiest of any 
known variety. Also, 


Apricots, Nectarines, and other 


Fruits. 
For Circulars, address, 
ISAAC PULLEN, 


oct2t Hightstown, N. J. 





Headquarters 


FOR 


ORIGINAL 


* AIPTATINNY 
= BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS. 

E.& J.C. —_— 


The EARLIEST and BEST Black- 
The reports at the American Pomolo- 






berry known. 
logical Society in this City, last September, and the 


whole testimony of th. year settles this point. There 
are great efforts made by unprincipled parties to sell 
inferior and spurious plants. To avoid these, get the 
genuine artiele from these headquarters. Price List 
gratis. New Catalogue, with this year’s testimony, 
10 cts. Address as above. 

The engraving represents the average size. 


SALE OF 
Thoroughbred and Trotting 
STOCK. 


I will sell at the ST. LOUIS FAIR this 
Falla number of Thoroughbred Brood Mares; sev- 
eral superior Trotting Brood Mares; a lot of two year 
old, yearling, and suckling Colts of good Trotting 
Blood; one stallion by Old Membrino Chief. Pedi- 
grees in full will be published. 

B. F. HUTCHISON, 
lt Ellisville St. Louis Co., Mo. 








Late Harrison Potatoes, 


very productive, excellent quality, best late potato 

now before the public. $4per bushel, $10 per barrel, 

4 pounds, post-paid, by mail, $1. 

E. A. RIEHL & BRO., 
Alton, Il. 


Kittatinny Blackberry, « ex- 
tra strong plants, $l each, $8 per doz., $50 per 100. 
E. A. RIEHL & BRO., 

Alton, Ill. 


oct4t 


oct4t 


LILO 


70,000 Concord, Norton’s 


Virginia, Hartford Prolific, Taylor, Clinton and Lona 
Grape Vines for sale. Our vines are extra strong 
layers, and we warrant them to be equal to the best 
sent out by other parties, and superior to most. 

Correspondence solicited. E. A. RIEHL & BRO., 
oct4t Alton, Ill. 


GENESEE 
WURSERIES 
Rochester, N.Y. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


TREES, 
Shrubs, Roses, Grape Vines 


SMALL PRUILS, 
E:wergsgreens, 


Greenhouse and Bedding 
Plants. 


For Fall of 1867. 
CATALOGUES. 


The following Catalogues, giving a description of 
the stock in the different departments, will be mailed 
to all applicants on receipt of Postage Stamps, as fol- 
lows, viz: 

No. 1, Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Fruit 
Trees, Grape Vines, &c., 10 cents each. 
No. 2, Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Or- 
namental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., 10 cts. each 
o. 3, Descriptive Catalogue of Greenhouse and Bed- 
ding Plants, &c., 3 cents each. 
No. 4, Wholesale Catalogue or Price List for Nur- 
serymen, Dealers, &c., 3 cents each. 
No. 5, Catalogue of Flower Seeds (published in the 
spring), 3 cents each. Address, 


FROST & CO., Genesee Valley Nurseries, 
It Rochester, N. Y. 


J 
WILSON BLACKERRY. 
The largest, earliest, sweetest, and best 
market Blackberry, 

measuring 5 inches around, and brought $16 per bush- 
el. Seed of this wonderful berry for the first time 
offered for sale. Packages containing 100 grains or 
more sent by mail, with Catalogue, for 50 cents, or 
1 dozen plants for $8. WILLIAM PARRY, 
oct—4t Cinnaminson, N.J. 


10,000 RICHMOND 
or 
Early May Cherry 


Thrifty and handsome, 3 to 8 feet, $15 to $35 per 100. 
$300 per 1000 for best class, 4 to 8 feet. 


50,000 Concord Grape Vines. 
$50 to $75 per Thousand. 
HENRY AVERY, 
Buruimerton, Iowa. 
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1867. AND VALLEY FARMER. 303 
NEW PRICE LIST OF WINES, 
AUTUMN CA'TALOGUE PLANT & BRO., GEORGE eben aeubn HILL VINE- 
wae St. Louis Agricultural YARDS, NEAR HERMANN, MO. 


Imported Dutch Bulbous 
ROOTS, 


With Descriptions and Directions for their Cultiva- 
tion, now ready for mailing. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


Sep.—3t 15 John Street, New York. 


The Lamb Family 


KNITTING 


Machine! 


| esses 


OF ALL SIZES, 


Forming the HEEL and 
TOE complete, 


Also, FANCY FABRICS of every variety. 
factevery article of Knit Fabric in use 
in the family, can be manufac- 
tured on the Machine. 
For Circular and SAMPLE STOCKING, address 
with stamp, M. W. LEET, 
Nov. 15 No. 11 North 5th St., Saint Louis, Mo. 





In 


Willcox & Gibbs’ Sewing 
Machine. 


“Its seam is stronger and less 
liable to rip in use or wear than 


the Lock Stitch.” 

(““Judges’ Report” at the “Grand Trial.’’) 
Send for the “Report”? and samples of Work, 

containing both kinds of stitches on the same 

piece of goods. Address, 


M. W. LEET, 
General Agent, No. 11 North Fifth St., 
Saint Louis, Mo. opposite Court House. 





SET STRAWBERRY PLANTS IN AUGUST |} 


AND SEPTEMBER. 
Small Fruits by the Million. 


STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, GRAPES, &€., 


For sale LOW, in large or small quantities. Corres- 
pondence desired. Also, our SMALL FRUIT MAN- 
UAL—giving all necessary and desired instructions 
—sent on receipt of 10 cents. Address, 

sep15-3t A. M. PURDY, South Bend, Ind. 


COTTON AND WOOLEN 
MACHINERY. 


FACTORIES FITTED UP COMPLETE 
For Making Yarn or Cloth. 


We will furnish 
New or Second-hand Machinery 
Of the best make. 


ALSO, ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
Address, 


J. ABBOTT, 








sepl15-3t 117 8. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warehouse and Seed Store, 
‘(Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.) 


YcePSign of the Gilt Plow. 
116 & 118 South Main St., 


Between Walnut and Elm: 
Also, No. 820 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
(Fronting on two streets), & 823 BROADWAY. 
Keep the Largest and Best Assortment of 


PLOWS, HARROWS, 


Corn and Seed Planters and Drills, 
Cultivators, 
REAPERS, MOWERS, 
Horse Rakes, 


Eforse Povwvers, 
Threshers, ‘arm Wagons, 


Portable Farm Engines, 
SAW MILLS, 


LEATHER & RUBBER BELTING, 


Hose, Rubber and Hemp Packing, | 


Lace Leather, 
Portable Farm Grist Mills, 
PUMPS, 

Corn Shellers, Cider Mills, 
WHEELBARROWS, 

Straw, Hay & Corn Stalk Cutters, 


Spades, Shovels, Forks, Hoes, &e. | 


GARDEN, GRASS, 
AND OTHER SEEDS, 
Sorgo Mills & Evaporators. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 
PLANT & BRO., St. Louis, Mo. 


GRAPE VINES, &c. 


No.1 Concord Grape Vines, 1 year old, $10 per 100, 
$75 per 1000. 


No. 1 Concord Grape Vines, 2 years old,"$18 per 100, 





No. 1 Clinton Grape Vines, 1 year old, $7 per 100, 
$50 per 1000. 


No. 1 Clinton Grape Vines, 2 years old, $12 per 100, 


No. 1 Delaware os 1 “6 $20 “ 100, 
No. 1 « “ 2 sd $30 “ 100, 
No. 1 Hartford Prolific, 1 “ $20 “ 100, 


We raise our grape vines in the open air, and have 
never seen vines more promising than ours at this 
time in the year. Our No. 1 vines are our best. We re- 
serve no extra vines fo; retailing. Address, 


McLAIN & SON, Charleston, Coles Co., Ill. 
sep15-2t 


In cases of one dozen bottles each— 


Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $18.00 
Concord, first quality, ° ° 12.00 
Concord, second quality, very good, 10.00 
Herbemont, first quality, é 18.00 
Delaware, first quality, ° 24.00 
Cunningham, first quality, . . 18.00 
Cassady, first quality, ° ° 12.00 
Clinton, ° i 10.00 
Hartford Prolific, : 16.00 
Catawba, first quality, . 10.00 


Catawba, second quality, very fair, $ 8.50 
In casks, in quantities under forty gallons— 
Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $4.50 @ gallon. 





Concord, first quality, ° 3 00 
Concord, second quality, 2.50 - 
Catawba, first quality, > 2.50 os 
| Catawba, second quality, 2.00 * 
| Herbemont, first quality, ° 4.50 
In quantities over forty gallons— 

Norton’s Virginia, first quality, 4.00 so 
Concord, first quality, . 2.50 “ 
Concord, second quality, 2.00 “ 
Catawba, first quality, ° 2.00 = 
Catawba, second quality, ‘ ‘ 1.75 66 


As these wines were all grown on my own vineyards 

and carefully managed, I can warrant them to be of 

superior quality, and have nodoubt but they will give 

general satisfaction. GEO. HUSMANN. 
jy-tf 


NATIVE WINES. 

Norton’s Virginia, Concord, Herbemont, Delaware, 
| Cunningham, Cassady, Clinton, Hartford Prolific 
jand Catawba, by the case, containing 1 dozen bottles 
each. Norton’s Virginia, Concord and Catawba, al- 
| so by the keg, barrel or cask. 
| As these wines were all grown on my own vine- 
| yards, and carefully managed, I can warrant them 
| to be of saperior quality and to give general satisfac- 
tion. 

Sampie cases, containing one dozen bottles assort- 
|ed ofall the above varieties, will be put up if desired. 
| Address, GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 


| NURSERY FOR SALE. 

The remaining stock and good will of the Hermann 
| Nursery, one of the oldest and most reliable in the 
| State. For further particulars, address 

GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 


| FOR SALE— I offer for sale 


| from Ten to Fifteen young “SOUTHDOWN” Bucks, 
lambed in April, to be delivered at the St. Louis Fair 
next fall. Price from Twenty to Twenty-five dollars. 
| The lambs are from the celebrated Buck “Lexing- 
ton,” purchased of the Messrs. Warfields of Kentucky. 
| I would also dispose of a few young Ewes of the 

















|same breed. Those wishing to purchase will please 
| order soon: J. W. HUGHES, 
Junel “ Glen Addie,” Belleville, Il. 





GRAPE VINES. 


50,000 IVE’S SEEDLING VINES, 
Concord, Venango, and Virginia Seedling, 
By the Thousand. 
300,000 Ive’s Seedling Cuttings. 
20,000 Concord, Venango, and Virginia Seedling 
Cuttings. 
Large Layers of the above varieties. For sale by 
JOHN SACKSTEDER, 
Priced List sent to applicants. Louisville, Ky. 
oct3m 





GRAPE VINES AND APPLE 
Seedlings for sale in large quanti- 
ties, by D. W. KAUFFMAN, 
sep15-2t DES MOINES, IOWA. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL.— 
Snap Dragon (Antirrhinum) Seed for sale. The 
seeds mixed, of 14 distinct varieties of this beau- 
tiful ower. This is probably the largest col- 
lection in the country, and the seeds are war- 
ranted fresh and genuine. Price 25 cents per 
package. Address, P. M. Kiely, Rural World 
Office, N.E. Cor. 5th and Chesnut, St. Louis, 





60,000 GRAPE VINES, 


NORTON’S VIRGINIA, CONSORD, HARTFORD 

PROLIFIC, IVE’S SEEDLING, and all other lead- 

ing varieties, first class plants, for sale at low rates. 

| Send for Price List. HENRY MICHEL, 

207 North Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
With Wm. Koenig & Co. 


Imported Flower Bulbs, 
TULIPS, HYACINTHS, NARCISSUS, CROWN 
IMPERIALS, &c. &c. A large and fine assortment 
of the above now ready for sale at Wm. Koenig & Co. 
207 North Second St. Send for Price List. 
Address, HENRY MICHEL, 

207 North Secerd St., St. Louis, Mo. 


oct3t 








oct3t 
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CHEAP AND BEAUTIFUL 
Houses for the Million. 


Read the “ManuaAt or Instruction FoR AN Im- 
PRovED Metnop or BUILDING WITH CONCRETE 
—or HOW TO MAKE THE BEST HOUSE aT 
THE LEAST COST.” By S. T. Fowler, price 40 
cents. Newsmen have it, Address, 
S. T. Fowler, 14th St., above Fifth Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
The New York News Co., Wholesale Agents. 
Sep—3t 





A Great National Work on the HORSE, 


Will be ready for delivery in October. 
WALLACE’S 


American STUD Book, 


BEING A COMPILATION OF THE PEDIGREES 


Of American and Imported Blood Horses, from the 

earliest records, with an Appendix of all named ani- 

mals, without extended Pedigrees, prior to the year 

1840. And 

A Suppiement containing a History of all Horses and 
Mares that have trotted in public from the 
earliest trotting races till the close of 1866. 


By J. H. WALLACE. 


In one royal Svo. volume of over 1,000 pages Price, 
$10. Yllustrated with 20 original Portraits of Cele. 
brated Runners and Trotters, finely engraved on 
steel, from paintings and drawings by distinguished 
artists. 


TO BESOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUBSCRIPTION 
Acents WanTtED To CANVASS FOR SUBSCRIBERS 
In every County in the Union. 
Published by W.A. TOWNSEND & ADAMS, 
sep15-4t No. 434 Broome Street, New York 





A oad Vooking Stove 


Is one of the most necessary and desirable articles 
of household economy, and, if properly managed, 
will promote the health, comfort and happiness of 
every member of the family. 


NO COOKING STOVES 


Have ever been brought befure the public which ob- 
tained so great a popularity or met with more favor 
than the 


CHARTER OAK. 


Over 100,000 of these Celebrated 
Cooking Stoves, 


Have been sold, and ae are giving entire satisfac- 
tion. 


Cee TMPROVED 


CHARTER OAK STOVE, 


WITH EXTENSION TOP, 


Has but one damper, and is so simple in its con- 
struction that a child can manage it. The ovens are 
iarger, bake more uniform, and the Stove heavier 
than any Covking Stove of corresponding size ever 
made. The Charter Oak is made expressly fur South- 
ern and Western people, and we are confident that 
-they will find it the Best and Cheapest Cooking Stove 
they can buy. 

Made and Sold Wholesale and Retail by the 


EXCELSIOR 


MANUFACTURING COMP’Y, 
612 and 614 Main St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





ap9m 








Fruit Raising for Profit. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS NURSERY, 


Beg to offer the following 
Specialities, 


Just what are required by farmers and fruit raisers, 
being among the most valuable and profitable of 
their respective kinds, and of an extra quality 
throughout. We can confidently recommend them 
to the public. Besides these, we have an extensive 
general assortment of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Evergreens, Xe. 


Believed to be unsurpassed in the West. 


weGSend for a Catalogue.“@3a 





30,000 NO. 1 PEACH TREES, 1 year 


from the bud, embracing twenty of the most profita- 
ble market varieties. Price, $20 per 100; $150 per 
1000. 


10,000 catckasaw PLUM. The only 


plum from which full crops can be raised without ex- 
tra labor and expense. They are early, hardy and 
very productive. Hundreds of bushels of these plums 
are annually brought into the St. Louis market and 
soldat good profit. With this variety every man can 
have plums, and no farmer should be without a dozen 
or more trees; besides which it would prove very pro- 
fitable to the professional fruitraiser. Price, 40 cents 
each, $30 per 100. 


5,000 Philadelphia Raspberry. 


The best hardy RED Raspberry in cultivation—its 
Eastern reputation being more than fully sustained 
here. Strong plants, $3 per dozen, $20 per hundred. 


10,000 Very extra Red Dutch 


Currants—splendid plants. 
$5 per 100, $40 per 1000. 


10,000 2 year old Asparagus 


Plants, very strong. $1.50 per 100, $10 per 1000. 











RESIDENCE OF CHILION B. ALLEN, PROPRIETOR OF PLASTIC SLATE ROOFING, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PLASTIC SLATE--Cheapest Roofing in the World. 


Cheaper than Shingles—more durable than tin or iron. 


Herald gives full information. Send for copy to 


In order to more rapidly introduce this valuable ma 


Great success in the West. Inventors 
CHILION B. ALLEN, 


513 Olive St., Saint Louis, Mo. 


terial, I will make this liberal offer: 


’ 


To every party in a district where this roof has not been introduced, who will send for six squares, I will 


make a discount of fifteen per cent. 
squares, twenty per cent. 


-All orders must be accompanied by Cash. Do not fail to send for information. 


” 


w 


CHILION B. ALLEN. 


For orders of twelve squares, eighteen per cont. For orders of eighteen 


GRAPE VINES: Concord, 


CLINTON, HARTFORD PROLIFIC, NORTON’S 
VIRGINIA, and other Grape Vines, in large quanti- 
ty, and strong, well-rooted plants, as cheap as at any 
other reliable Nursery. 


Also, a fine stock of 
APPLE, EAR, 
CHERRY, 

APRICOT, 
NECTARINE, 


And all kinds of the best 


SMALL FRUITS 


Choice Ornamental 
TREES AND SHRUBBERY. 


An immense stock of Large and Small 


EVERGREENS--CHEAP. 
ROSES, 


And all other thigs usually found in a well-kept 
Nursery. Address, 


Colman & Sanders, 
8ST. LOUIS, MC. 








